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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE UNITIES INTO THE 
FRENCH DRAMA OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


No author of a handbook of French literature, no editor of a 
French classical text, no lecturer upon modern classicism considers 
that he has done his duty unless he says something about the three 
unities and how they were brought to France, though statements 
and explanations vary. According to a recent textbook, written by 
a French woman for the edification of American youth, Aristotle, 
“philosophe et critique grec,” invented these unities himself.* 
Others tell us that Chapelain, inspired by Castelvetro, converted 
Richelieu to this trinitarian doctrine, whereupon the Cardinal pro- 
scribed irregularity in dramatic technique with the same zeal that 
he expended upon heresy and rebellion. Others believe that the 
introduction of the unities was due to the peculiar nature of what 
they call “ French genius.” ? Others speak of the French Academy, 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet, of the direct influence of ancient 
plays, of Italian plays, etc, etc. The most thoroughgoing studies 
of the subject are those of Dannheisser* and Lanson,* but many 
discoveries have been made since the former wrote and the work of 
the latter is primarily a syllabus that cannot go far into the dis- 


1J. Badaire, Précis de littérature francaise, New York, Heath, 1926, 
p. 20. 

* Even the uncritical may wonder why, if the French were naturally in- 
clined to observe the unities, they employed them for no more than a 
fourth of the period in which they have been writing plays. 

* ZFSL., xtv (1892), 1-76. 

* Esquisse d’une histoire de la tragédie francaise, Paris, Champion, 1927. 
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cussion of the problem. Their point of departure is, however, 
eminently sound, for both believe that the unities were not intro- 
duced until the first play was written whose author can be shown 
to have observed them intentionally. Theories that are not followed 
have a place in the history of criticism, but not in the history 
of the drama. 

Now it was pointed out as long ago as 1639 * that the first French 
play of the seventeenth century written intentionally to accord 
with the three unities as they were understood at the time was the 
Silvanire of Jean Mairet, which was first acted early in 1630 and 
was printed a year later with a well-known preface in which the 
unities of time and action are discussed, the unity of place implied. 
We must, then, begin our investigation with this play, studying 
first the conditions that existed when Mairet wrote and which 
determined his acceptance of the unities, then the dramatic pro- 
duction of the years that immediately followed in order to find 
out whether the case of Silvanire was sporadic, or whether the 
match that Mairet lighted was responsible for firing the whole pile. 

Conditions were peculiarly favorable in 1630 for the introduction 
of the new technique.* One thinks at once of tendencies towards 
unity in the government, organized religion, and social life of the 
period. It was only at the end of 1629 that a troupe, the Comédiens 
du Roi, came into practically permanent possession of the leading 
Parisian theater and only at the beginning of 1630 that their rivals 
of the Marais were definitely established at Paris. Actors were 
becoming more ambitious and the older reputations of the farce 
players were giving way before those of men who were distin- 
guished for playing in other genres, like Bellerose and, especially, 
Montdory. The audience, moreover, was including more frequently 
cultivated persons of both sexes. The older generation of dramatists 
was disappearing. Hardy was almost on his deathbed. Racan had 
ceased to write for the stage. Théophile had died. The new genera- 
tion was largely composed of men who had begun to write in 1628- 


5 Sarasin, Discours de la tragédie, published with the Amour tyrannique 
of G. de Scudéry. 

*For a more extensive discussion of the facts contained in this para- 
graph cf. my History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century, Part I, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1929, especially Chaps. 
VII and XI. 
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29 and its most distinguished member was Mairet, who had brought 
out two successful plays in 1625 and 1626. It was natural that 
his youthful colleagues should look upon him as a leader and that 
he should look about for a doctrine. 

Now between 1607 and 1629 the unities do not appear to have 
been, discussed in France by dramatists. The only persons who 
mentioned them, so far as the records show, were Chapelain, who 
recommended the unity of time in 1623;7 Ogier, who attacked 
this unity in 1628;* and a learned lady, of whom Balzac speaks ® 
in the same year. There is no evidence that either Chapelain or the 
learned lady influenced Mairet, while Ogier’s influence was exerted, 
if at all, in the direction of conserving the dramatic irregularity 
that already existed. We come now to Mairet,-who tells us that, 
about 1629, when he was the guest of the duc de Montmorency and 
his Italian wife at Chantilly, the comte de Cramail and the 
cardinal de La Valette *° persuaded him to write a pastoral with 
all “les rigueurs que les Italiens ont accoustumé de pratiquer en cet 
agreable genre d’escrire.”** He accordingly examined the works 
of the Italian dramatists and found that the secret of their success 
lay in their following the rules of the Ancients. For the latter he 
expresses the greatest respect and declares that he would never 
fail to follow their opinions and usage unless compelled “ par vne 
claire & pertinente raison.” ** At the same time he admits that the 
plays of the Ancients are “moins remplis” than certain modern 
works, which he considers “ parfaitement beaux, & parfaitement 
agreables, tels que sont par exemple le Pastor Fido, la Filis de 
Scire, & sans aller plus loing la Siluanire.”** It seems, then, that 
Mairet, despite the erudition that he displays in some parts of his 
preface, was not a pedant, nor even, primarily, an imitator of the 


™In his preface to the Adone of Marino; cf. E. Bovet, “La Préface de 
Chapelain & l’Adonis,” Aus romanischen Sprachen und Literaturen, Fest- 
schrift Heinrich Morf, Halle, Niemeyer, 1905, and Lanson, Revue uni- 
versitaire, 1905, m1, 414. 

® Preface to Schelandre’s Tyr et Sidon. 

® Letter of Sept. 30. 

1°He had recently visited Italy; cf. de Noailles, le Cardinal de la 
Valette, Paris, Perrin, 1906, pp. 100-103. 

*1 Cf. Otto’s edition of Silvanire, Bamberg, 1890, p. 9. 

12 Tbid., p. 16. 

Ibid., pp. 19, 20. 
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ancient dramatists, but an ambitious young author and courtier, 
desirous of pleasing his hostess and his distinguished friends, 
anxious to surpass the local reputation of Alexandre Hardy and 
win the European fame of the Italians.** 

Now the structure of the Italian pastorals that Mairet had 
selected as models was not very different from that of several of 
the most important French plays that had preceded his in the 
seventeenth century, for the action of Racan’s Bergeries and of 
Théophile’s Pyrame takes place within twenty-four hours, the space 
represented in the latter play is little larger than that of a city, and 
the plots of Mairet’s earlier productions had not violated the unity 
of action. He did not feel, then, that he was leading a forlorn hope 
when he brought out Silvanire, and, before his preface was published, 
he had had the support of Gombauld’s Amaranthe and of Pichou’s 
Filis de Scire, an adaption of Bonarelli. But the pastoral was a 
genre that was destined to flourish only two or three years longer, 
so that Mairet’s attempt might have proved abortive, if no one had 
come to his assistance in other genres. Indeed, when he wrote his 
next play, a comedy, he did not keep the unity of time himself, 
but before the end of 1630 Claveret had written L’Espirit fort, a 
comedy that observes the unities, and, either in that year or the 
following, Rotrou had adapted to the French stage the Menaechmi 
of Plautus, another comedy that cannot be accused of irregularity. 
Indeed the movement was more successful in comedy than in 
pastoral, for, while only two-fifths of the pastorals performed in 
the years that immediately followed the first performance of Sil- 
vanire were regular, almost two-thirds of the comedies of that 
period observed the rules. 

Tragi-comedy, which depended for its effects primarily upon 
variety of incident, was naturally more resistant, so that only about 
a fourth of those acted bebween 1630 and 1634 were regular, but, 
if we consider only the more successful tragi-comedies, we find 
that about half of them observe the rules. Here the leader appears 
to have been Corneille, who, having gone to Paris to learn what 
success his Mélite was having, heard of the unity of time and 


1*Tbid., p. 18: “le Tasso, le Guarini & le Guidobaldi se sont plus 
acquis de gloire . . . que tel qui parmy nous a composé plus de deux 
cents Poemes.” 
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applied it to his next play, Clitandre. He was followed closely by 
Boisrobert in his Pyrandre, who, however, could hardly have been 
influenced in this matter by Richelieu, for he tells us that he did 
not dare dedicate his play to the Cardinal, though he would have 
liked to do so. Finally, tragedy, which was written little in the 
years 1630-33, began to revive in 1634 with adaptions of Seneca 
by Rotrou and La Pineliére. These respect the unities and Rotrou 
gives even greater concentration in space than his model had done. 
In the last half of the year appeared Mairet’s Sophonisbe, an 
excellent example of classical tragedy, keeping the rule of twenty- 
four hours, achieving perfect unity of action, and reducing the 
space required to two adjoining rooms and a place in a street not 
far away. The success of this play was extraordinary and under 
its influence tragedy became again a popular genre. Whereas only 
nine were written in the five years 1630-34, all but two of them 
by obscure authors, in the two years that followed the first perform- 
ance of Sophonisbe fourteen appeared, including plays by all the 
leading dramatists, and of the fourteen all but two observe the 
unities. 

(By observance of the unities I do not mean what Racine sub- 
sequently meant by the term. I use it in Mairet’s sense: time tha® 
does not exceed twenty-four hours, but may include a night and 
parts of two days; space that is restricted, but may include various 
localities in a city, forest, island, or place of similar extent; action 
in which the various episodes are closely connected, though they 
do not necessarily influence one another. By the end of the year 
1634 the unities in this sense were well established. About 38 per 
cent of the 87 plays that have survived from the years 1630-34 are 
regular and include the majority of the more successful ones and 
of those whose technique was imitated in the years that followed. 
In 1635-36 six out of nine comedies, six out of fifteen tragi- 
comedies, twelve out of fourteen tragedies observe Mairet’s rules, 
that is, about 63 per cent of the plays; in the years 1637-39, six out 
of ten comedies, twenty out of thirty tragi-comedies, and 17 out 
of twenty-four tragedies, or 67 per cent. Moreover, the authors 
who brought out their first plays in 1634 or 1635 and subsequently 
achieved success are almost unanimous in their adherence to the 
unities. These are the facts as nearly as I thave been able to deter- 
mine them. What conclusions may be drawn from them? 
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In the first place it seems evident that, when we talk about 
the introduction of the unities, we must consider influences that 
operated up to the performance of Sophonisbe in 1634, for by that 
time original plays in all the genres had been written in accordance 
with these rules. Forces that acted later may have given the unities 
a firmer and more permanent hold, but they did not introduce them. 
With this fact in mind, let us consider the réles of certain persons 
much discussed in this connection. 

Chapelain and Richelieu are thought, even by so able a literary 
critic as M. Magne,’® to have introduced the unities, but what 
evidence is there that they did? Chapelain was not a dramatist 
himself. His remark in 1623 that plays should observe the twenty- 
four hour rule seems to have passed unnoticed. His letter to Godeau 
in November, 1650, again champions the unity of time, but Godeau 
was even less a dramatist than he was. The letter was not published 
for over two and a half centuries.* M. Collas thinks that it cir- 
culated in “ cercles lettrés.”*7 Perhaps it did, but we have no 
evidence to that effect, for there are notable differences between 
Chapelain’s statements and those of the dramatists who discussed 
the unities in 1631-34, while what they have in common had already 
been found in earlier commentators upon Aristotle. Besides, 
Silvanire and other plays were written in accordance with the unities 
before his letter appeared. The document remains, then, unimpor- 
tant, except so far as it shows the attitude of Chapelain towards 
unity. The same statement can be made in regard to Chapelain’s 
Sommaire d'une poétique dramatique, undated, but probably 
written in 1631-34.'* It was in these years that he collaborated 
with Rotrou in the composition of a play, but we do not know what 
play it was, or even whether it was regular or not. In any case 
his influence upon Rotrou could not have been great, for the latter 
continued to produce a certain number of irregular plays for some 
years after this association. Finally, at the end of 1634 or early in 
1635, Chapelain seems to have been employed by Richelieu to plan 


48 Mercure de France, CLXxxIv (1925), 164. 
2°Tt was published by Charles Arnaud in his Théories dramatiques au 
XVIle siécle, Paris, Picard, 1888, pp. 336-347. 
11 Jean Chapelain, Paris, Perrin, 1911, p. 106. 
*® Published with a variant form of it by Arnaud, op. cit., pp. 347-351. 
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the Comédie des Tuileries, a play written in accordance with the 
unities, but which appeared after Sophonisbe, so that it could only 
have aided the movement, not inspired it. 

As for Richelieu, the first evidence that he was interested in the 
stage lies in the fact that he entertained the king with a play in 
December, 1629.2® But we have seen that even in 1633 Boisrobert 
hesitated to dedicate a play to him and it is in the organization 
of the “ five authors” that his first interest is shown in anything 
like dramatic technique. And this was after Sophonisbe. Now I 
think that we may conclude, from the fact that the five plays which 
Richelieu probably helped compose *° are regular, that he pre- 
ferred that type of technique, but there is absolutely no evidence 
that he dragooned authors into conformity with his tastes. Certainly 
no one can draw any such conclusion from his attitude during the 
Cid quarrel and there is good reason to believe that he did not dis- 
approve of plays that violated the rules, for Chapoton dedicated to 
him in 1638 his irregular Coriolan; Rotrou, who was one of his “ five 
authors,” dedicated in 1637 his irregular Agéstlan de Colchos to the 
Cardinal’s niece; and d’Ouville, brother of Richelieu’s favorite, 
Boisrobert, published in 1638 an irregular play, les Trahisons 
d’Arbiran, in the dedication to which he declares that it was written 
at the command of a master whom no one can or should disobey, 
meaning either Richelieu or the king, probably the former. He 
goes on to say that, though he knows the rules of the Ancients, he 
keeps neither the unity of time nor that of place, for, though he 
follows these rules when he can, he does not put himself out onl 
their account. Richelieu appears, then, to have been comparatively 
late in concerning himself with dramatic technique and not to have 
insisted upon dramatists’ conforming with his own preferences. 

The facts regarding Corneille are quite different, but equally 
misunderstood. He had no political power, but, as he was by far 
the ablest dramatist of the period, his influence was immeasurably 
great. The Romanticists, who wished to claim him as their own, 
represented him as bowing his neck to the yoke most unwillingly 
and critics seem unanimous in declaring that his interest in the 
rules was half-hearted and that he used the full resources of legal 


1° Mémoires de Bassompierre, edition of Michaud et Poujoulat, p. 308. 
2° Cf. Léopold Lacour, Richelieu dramaturge, Paris, Ollendorff, 1925. 
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sophistry in his efforts to escape them. But let us not be misled 
by the opinions that Corneille expressed in 1660. Let us see what 
he actually did between 1630 and 1640. When he brought out 
his first play, he had never heard of the unities. As soon as he 
learned that there was a rule of twenty-four hours, he introduced 
in into his first tragi-comedy, probably before any one else had 
attempted to do so in that genre. His conversion was, however, 
not yet complete, for he violated the unities in his next two 
comedies, but after that, when he became more deeply interested 
in character than before, he respected them in his Sutvante (1632- 
33), and not only so, but gave in that play the most perfect example 
of a regular play that had been written in France up to that time. 
From then on his usage proclaims him a follower of the rules. 
The Cid was the fifth play in which he observed the rules as they 
were understood by most of his dramatic contemporaries, though 
it is less regular than the four plays that had preceded it. In it 
he kept the rule of twenty-four hours. The places he represents 
are comparatively near together and within the limits of a single 
city. This was common usage among his contemporaries who 
considered themselves regular, and Scudéry did not criticize him 
for violating the unity of place, but for setting his stage in such a 
way that one could not always tell with which compartment the 
action was supposed to be related.** Chapelain, it is true, in the 
Sentiments de l Académie,”* not only makes the same criticism, but 
recommends the unity of place, though he admits that Corneille’s 
usage was that of most contemporary dramatists. Both Scudéry 
and Chapelain note that the unity of action is violated by the 
presence of the Infanta,?* but this merely means that they had 
become more exacting than Mairet had been when he wrote the 
preface to Silvanire, for the Cid is as regular as the latter play 
and Corneille’s interest in the rules is evident, if we consider how 
much he eliminated from his Spanish model. That he did not 
go so far as he had done in the Suivante is probably due to the fact 
that he was handling much more complex material. At any rate, 
what is important about the Cid quarrel is not the specific recom- 


*1 Cf. Gasté, la Querelle du Cid, Paris, Welter, 1898, p. 95. 
Tbid., p. 392. 
Tbhid., pp. 86, 377. 
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mendations that it contained, to many of which Corneille paid 
little attention,** but that it made him, as M. Lanson says, reflect 
upon his art. He was not made to adopt a system of which he 
disapproved, but to develop in tragedy the system that he had 
already used to a modified extent in Médée, the Cid, the Illusion, 
the Place royale, and notably in the Suivante. The result was 
that he produced in Horace a play that d’Aubignac considered, 
seventeen years later, the only production that met completely 
his requirements for unity of place.2° It was doubtless this play 
and the tragedies that followed it that gave to the unities their 
triumph. Far from being a victim of the pseudo-Aristotelians, 
Corneille was one of the leaders in the introduction of the unities 
and, perhaps, the principal cause of their acceptance in France. 
The participation of other authors in the movement is some- 
what similar. Some of them protested vigorously in the early 
thirties, but were observing the rules before these were over. 
Scudéry, for instance, wrote five irregular tragi-comedies and an 
irregular comedy before 1635, but when, after the success of 
Sophonisbe, he turned to tragedy, he wrote in accordance with 
the rules. A second tragedy, Didon, and a tragi-comedy that fol- 
lowed were, however, irregular, but after that he applied to his 
tragi-comedies the rules for unity he had tested in his Mort de 
César. Du Ryer, after composing several irregular plays, wrote 


**This is obvious to any one who studies in detail later editions of 
the Cid and the plays that Corneille wrote after the criticism of the 
Academy had appeared. His attitude is that of an intelligent man who 
takes suggestions when they appear good and rejects the rest. For 
instance, he was severely criticized for not having Chiméne refuse to 
marry the man who had killed her father, yet he chooses for the subject 
of his next play one in which his hero kills his sister and his three 
brothers-in-law! 

5 Pratique du Théétre, edition of Martino, Paris, Champion, 1927, 
p. 111. It will be noted that Corneille went further than Chapelain had 
suggested, for unity of place is not defined by the latter as exact equiva- 
lence in size between the stage and the place represented. He does define 
it as “Unité de Scéne” (Arnaud, op. cit., p. 350), but Mairet uses this 
term in the preface to his Roland furieuw and claims to have kept it in 
that play because all the places he represents are in a single forest. 
Chapelain would probably have been satisfied with the unity of the 
Comédie des Tuileries, but Corneille went further and represented in 
Horace only a single room. 
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in 1631-32 a pastoral and a tragi-comedy that are regular, followed 
by an irregular comedy and tragi-comedy. Then, like Scudéry, he 
wrote a tragedy in accordance with the rules, which he followed 
afterwards in tragi-comedies as well. Rotrou’s plays of 1630-37 are 
almost equally divided between regularity and irregularity, but in 
the years 1637-39 he wrote three plays, of which two are regular 
and the irregularity of the third is due to his imitation of Plautus. 
Mairet, strangely enough, wrote a comedy after Silvanire and two 
tragi-comedies after the Cid quarrel that do not observe the unity 
of time, for even the man who introduced the unities regarded 
them as ideals to be attained, if the subject permitted, rather than 
as inviolable rules. . 

Just how much weight each individual author attached to each 
argument for unity can, perhaps, never be determined, but the 
evidence points to the fact that, when the playwrights fell into 
line, they acted not as pedants, for pedants would certainly have 
varied less in their usage, but as practical dramatists who wished 
to gain the same success that had been won by Tasso, Mairet, and 
Corneille. When the subject was intractable, they violated the 
unities even in the mild form that originally prevailed, but, as they 
became more skillful with their technique and saw that regular 
plays were more successful than irregular, they carried further 
their tendencies in the direction of unity. If a certain approach to 
unity was good, a further approach would be better and authors 
vied with one another to produce the kind of play that found in 
Racine its fullest expression. 

But why, one may ask, were the regular plays more successful 
than the irregular? Probably because they forced authors to con- 
form to the classical principle of artistic economy and especially 
to depend upon analysis of character rather than upon variety of 
incident and spectacle. The love of psychological investigation 
that had found such ample expression in Montaigne interested 
seventeenth-century dramatists, even before the introduction of the 
unities, far more than it had interested their predecessors of the 
sixteenth century. We can find evidence of such interest in some of 
Hardy’s plays, in Théophile’s Pyrame, and in Mairet’s first tragi- 
comedy. It developed along with the unities and is especially notice- 
able in such plays as Sophonisbe, Tristan’s Mariane, the Cid, 
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Horace, etc. Now, of course, one may have psychological analysis 
without the unities, but they turned young authors, who had de- 
lighted in tragi-comedy, to the creation of psychological problems, 
which might otherwise have been left untouched. The unifying: of 
the form was, moreover, in accord with the general taste of the 
period and the greater simplicity of location made it easier for the 
audience to understand the scenery.*® The unities had not only the 
charm of novelty, but the support of the prevailing tendencies of 
the day in almost all spheres of French life. Finally, the preceding 
generation had produced no genius of irregularity like Shakespeare 
or Lope, whose distinction might have caused the unities to meet in 
France the reception that was accorded them in Spain and England. 
On the contrary, they had the advantage of almost immediate associ- 
ation with the first great French dramatist and, largely on this 
account, they became for two centuries the most conspicuous ele- 
ments in European dramatic technique. 


H. CarrIneton LANCASTER. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE CUCKOO AND THE 
NIGHTINGALE 


At the conclusion of the Camb. Univ. MS. Ff. 1. 6. of the 
well-known poem, The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, occur the 
words “explicit Clanvowe.” Professor Skeat discovered the colo- 
phon, and he attempted to identify the author with Sir Thomas 
Clanvowe.' Professor Kittredge, on the other hand, cast his vote 
for Sir John Clanvowe, whom he took to be the father of Sir 
Thomas.2 Dr. Brusendorff recently attempted to fix the author- 
ship upon Sir Thomas.* There are, however, three men by the 
name of Clanvowe who might be eligible. 


2° This argument probably was ultimately of great assistance in causing 
the unities to prevail, but at the beginning, when the space represented 
might include localities in the whole of a town or island, unity might 
be respected without simplifying the spectacle; cf., for instance, the 
setting required by Mahelot for Rotrou’s Hercule mourant. 

1 Oxford Chaucer, vii, pp. lvii ff. 

2“ Chaucer and Some of His Friends,” Mod. Phil., 1 (1903), 13 ff. 

* The Chaucer Tradition, pp. 441 ff. 
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The first of these, in point of chronology, is Sir John Clanvowe, 
‘the elder.’* He was of a Herefordshire family and was prob- 
ably the son of Philip de Clanvowe.® The year of his birth is 
unknown, but it was probably not later than 1327 and very likely 
was some time before this.° From 1348 we have little difficulty 
in tracing him. In 1354 he and his heirs were granted a weekly 
market and two yearly fairs at the town of Michelchurch in Wales,’ 
and in the same year he was granted exemption from service on 
“ assizes, juries, and recognitions ” against his will.* In the same 
year “John de Clanvowe, donsel, and Matilda his wife of Here- 
ford” were granted an indult to choose confessors to give them 
“plenary remission at the hour of death, with the usual safe- 
guards.” ® Several years later he held one-fourth of a knight’s 
fee in the same town of Michelchurch.*® In this year, 1361, the 
heir of John Clanvowe is mentioned as being in his nonage.* In 
1362 Sir John was on a recognisance with Thomas Beauchamp 
and others.1* In 1373 he received a grant for life of £50 yearly 
from the city and county of Hereford.** In 1374 he was referred 
to as “ John Clanvo, knight,” and in 1378 as “ John de Clanfowe, 
knight.” ** On May 5, 1378, he was granted payment of arrears 
on his grant of 1373.*° In 1379 John Clanevowe, knight, was 
again given exemption from service on assizes, juries, and recogni- 
tions as above.** On November 18, 1379, he obtained a pardon 
for a Philip atte Grove, who had been convicted of felony.17 On 
May 2, 1380, he was a witness, with Sir William de Beauchamp 


** Elder’ and ‘ younger ’ will be used merely to clarify the references. 
5 For this man, see Kittredge, op. cit., p. 15, n. 4. 
®He was in Parliament in 1348, and it is doubtful whether he could 

have sat in that body before reaching his majority. 

* Cal. Charter Rolls, 27 Edw. 11, p. 132. 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 28 Edw. 11, p. 101. 

°Cal. Papal Registers 11, 1354, p. 533. 

1° Cal. Close Rolls, 36 Edw. m1, 1360-64, p. 158. 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 35 Edw. 111, 1361-4, p. 123. 

12 Cal. Close Rolls, Edw. 111, 1360-4, p. 421. 

18 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 47 Edw. 11, 1370-4, p. 301. 

4 Cal. Fine Rolls, 48 Edw. 11, 1369-77, p. 259, and Cal. Close Rolls, 

Rich. 1, 1377-81, p. 123. 

16 Tbid., 1 Rich. 11, 1377-81, p. 71. 

18 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 2 Rich. 11, p. 323. (Noted by Professor Kittredge.) 

17 Ibid., 3 Rich. m1, p. 406. 
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and Sir William de Neville, to Cicely Chaumpaigne’s general 
release of Chaucer.** I» “*‘1y, 1381, he was appointed steward 
and constable of the king’s lordship of Haverford in Wales for 
life.*® At the same time he was granted 100 marks yearly from 
the issues of Haverford.*° Later in the same month he was placed 
on a commission to survey the condition of Wales and its people.”* 
In November of the same year he and Ralph Maylok, “ protector 
in England of the alien abbot of Lire,” were entrusted with the 
keeping of all lands and possessions of the abbot in England.” 
He was granted, on March 24, 1382, the custody of the forest of 
Snowedon in North Wales.2* On December 25, this year, Richard 
le Leche, a surgeon, “in consideration of his services in surgery 
to John Clanevou, knight of the king’s chamber,” was granted 
exemption from jury service, etc.2* On May 12, 1385, he was 
preparing to depart for Wales on the king’s service,** and in 
August of the same year he was granted (perhaps for distinguished 
service in Wales) the town, castle, and lordship of Haverford for 
life.2® On March %, 1386, he and John Cheyne were granted 
license to treat with the “ abbot and convent of Bec, who are sub- 
jects of France, touching their holdings from Easter next.” 
With William de Neville, in September, 1386, he made a survey 
for the king of the port of Orewell.2* Sir John seems to have 
enjoyed the greatest confidence of the king, for in 1387 he was 
one of the two ambassadors who concluded the peace with Por- 
tugal.2® In 1389 he was one of the envoys who negotiated the 
truce with France.*° In 1390 he went on the expedition to Bar- 


18 Cal. Close Rolls, 3 Rich. 1, 1377-81, p. 374. 

1° Cal. Pat. Rolls, 4 Rich. 1, p. 627. 

2° Tbid., 4 Rich. 11, 1381-5, p. 8. 

21 Tbid., p. 17. (Noted by Professor Kittredge. ) 

22 Cal. Fine Rolls, 5 Rich. 1, 1377-83, p. 274. 

23 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 5 Rich. 11, 1381-5, p. 104. (Noted by Professor Kitt- 
redge. ) 

*4 Tbid., 6 Rich. 1, 1381-5, p. 214. 

25 Tbid., 8 Rich. m1, p. 575. (Noted by Professor Kittredge.) 

26 Ibid., 9 Rich. 11, 1385-9, p. 8. See also p. 14, this volume. 

27 Tbid., 9 Rich. 1, p. 130. 

28 Ibid., 10 Rich. 11, 1385-89, p. 214. (Noted by Professor Kittredge. ) 

2° Materials for the Hist. of Henry VII, ui, 474. 

8° Walsingham, Hist. Angl., 1, 179, 182. (Noted by Professor Kitt- 
redge.) 
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bary with the Duke of Bourbon.** He died on October 17, 1391.*? 
On January 10, 1392, his grant of Haverford was transferred to 
the Earl of Huntingdon.** This Sir John was one of the chiefs of 
the Lollards.** 

Another Sir John Clanvowe,** whom previous investigators have 
overlooked, may also make a bid for the authorship of The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale. On December 18, 1399, he was placed on a 
commission of array in Hereford.*® On September 8, 1403, he 
was put on a “commission of array for defense against the king’s 
enemies, who have lately invaded the realm.” **? This Sir John, 
‘the younger,’ was less prominent than his namesake. He seems 
to have stayed in Hereford. There is no evidence of his having 
been about the court, and his name is never mentioned with that 
of William de Neville or Lewis de Clifford. The elder Sir John 
was a companion of these men. 

The third possible candidate is Sir Thomas Clanvowe. The 
first reference to him is in 1391 when he, as king’s esquire, was 
granted 40 marks a year.** On October 2, 1392, by a grant dated 
at Woodstock, he and Perrin, his wife, were granted £10 a year on 
their marriage.*® On August 14, 1394, Thomas and Perrin were 


*1 Cf. Kittredge, op. cit., p. 17, n. 4; also Higden’s Polychronicon, 1x, 
234. 

32 Tbid., Ix, 261: “Item xvi die Octobris dominus Johannes Clanvowe 
miles egregius in quodam vico juxta Constantinopolim in Graecia diem 
clausit extremum.” Kittredge had already deduced the probable date. 

38 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 15 Rich. m1, 1391-6, p. 15. 

%4See Capgrave’s Chronicle of England, p. 245, Chronicon Angliae, p. 
377, and Walsingham, op. cit., 1, 159. (The last reference was noted by 
Professor Kiitredge.) With regard to Lollard affiliations, Skeat confuses 
Sir John with Sir Thomas. I find no references to Sir Thomas as a 
Lollard. 

35T have been unable to discover the date of his birth or death. Refer- 
ences to him cease as abruptly as they begin. The relationship of this 
man to Sir John, ‘ the elder,’ is merely conjectural. 

36 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1 Henry Iv, 1399-1401, p. 211. 

87 Ibid., 4 Henry Iv, 1401-5, p. 288. It seems probable that this Sir 
John is the man who was placed on a commission of oyer and terminer in 
Hereford in 1382 (cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 5 Rich. m, 1381-5, p. 138), and 
the John Clanblowe who was “ recently appointed justice of the peace in 
Hereford” on August 12, 1382 (cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 6 Rich. 11, 1381-5, 

. 148). 

. 38 Cal, Pat. Rolls, 15 Rich. mu, p. 496. (Noted by Professor Kittredge.) 
8° Ibid., 16 Rich. m1, p. 183. This is the same Perrin Whitteneye who 
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granted £20, and Thomas 40 marks yearly from the castle and 
cantred of Buelt.*° In March, 1394, Thomas was granted £18 
for 45 days in Parliament.*t In March, 1397, Thomas and Perrin 
were granted “two tuns of wine a year of the prise of the king’s 
wine.” *? In February, 1397, Sir Thomas received £11 4s for 
28 days in Parliament,** and in January, 1398, £10 16s for 27 
days.** In July, 1397, he was placed on a commission of oyer 
and terminer in Hereford.*® Later in the same year he is men- 
tioned as being one of the justices on this commission.*® In 
March, 1399, Robert de Whitteneye,*” “ going on the king’s service 
to Ireland,” nominated Thomas Clanvowe, knight, and John Go- 
mond his attorneys for one year.** On March 18, 1399, the grant 
of £20 and 40 marks from the castle and cantred of Buelt was 
confirmed, and the arrears ordered to be paid.*® In the next 
month Sir Thomas was granted a part of the remainder of the 
manor of Bury in Chalfont St. Giles which Lewis de Clifford 
gave to Philip de la Vache and his wife.®° On February 20, 1400, 
he was a witness when Philip de la Vache was assigned the castle 
of Ewyas Harald.** In April, 1401, he was on a commission of 
arrest in Hereford °*; in May on another commission to inquire 


into the estate of one Simon de Bureley in Hereford.®* In 1402 
he was on a commission to arrest all persons in Hereford “ preach- 
ing lies against the king.” °* On November 1, 1402, the letters 


was granted, on May 26, 1390, £10 for good service to the Queen (cf. Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 13 Rich. m1, p. 250). 

*° Tbid., 18 Rich. u, p. 496. This grant cancelled that of October 2, 
1392. 

“1 Cal. Close Rolls, 17 Rich. 1, 1392-6, p. 278. (Noted by Professor 
Kittredge. ) 

42 Tbid., 20 Rich. 11, 1396-9, pp. 46, 101. 

48 Tbid., 21 Rich. 11, 1396-9, p. 135. 

“4 Tbid., 21 Rich. 1, 1396-9, p. 303. 

“5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 21 Rich. 1, p. 227. 

Tbid., 21 Rich. 1, p. 203. 

‘7 This is apparently Sir Thomas’ father-in-law. 

“8 Tbid., 22 Rich. 1, p. 487. 

4° Cal. Close Rolls, 22 Rich. 1, 1396-99, p. 445. 

5° Cal. Pat. Rolls, 22 Rich. 1, p. 553. 

51 Cal. Close Rolls, 1 Henry Iv, 1399-1402, p. 116. 

52 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 2 Henry Iv, p. 520. 

53 Tbid., 2 Henry Iv, p. 517. 

54 Tbid., 3 Henry Iv, 1401-1405, p. 128. 
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patent of June 14, 1395, are inspected and confirmed. On May 
8, 1404, the king’s knight, Thomas Clanvowe, was granted that 
“nothing shall be taken of his goods to the king’s use” in 
Hereford and the marches of Wales.*® In October of the same 
year he shared in the lands, rents, and fees resulting from the 
reversion of the castle of Moresende, which belonged to the king’s 
kinswoman, the Duchess of Ireland.*7 On October 8, 1405, 
Thomas and Perrin were granted £20 and 40 marks, a confirma- 
tion of the previous grants of the castle of Buelt, and they were 
allowed the arrears for the last five years.°* On March 7, 1409, 
an entry refers to the reversion of an estate to Thomas Percy, 
Thomas Blunt, and Thomas Clanvowe, “ Chivaler.”°® In 1412 
“Thomas Clanbowe, chivaler, habet in villa de Stebenhith etc. 
que valent etc. xxvjs.viijd.” °° On May 25, 1414, confirmation 
was made “to Perina the wife of Thomas Clanvowe, who has 
survived her husband ” of former grants.** He had died in 1410 
or 1412.6 If he was the heir of Sir John, ‘the elder,’ it is 
possible, on the basis of the conjectured date of his father’s birth 
(see above), to date his birth betwen 1340 and 1360. 

If we can rely upon the colophon at the end of the Cambridge 
MS, these three men are the only Clanvowes eligible for the au- 
thorship. As we have seen, Sir John, ‘the elder, had a rich and 
varied career, and, like Chaucer, was given responsible posts and 
sent on diplomatic missions. He was prominent about the court, 
and he probably knew Chaucer. But there is no external evi- 
dence to show that he was ever interested in poetry or that he 
ever wrote any. The claim of Sir Thomas, on the other hand, 
seems more valid than that of Sir John, although in his case 
there is likewise no external evidence showing that he was a man 
of letters. He, like Sir John, was about the court, and he was 
a close friend of Philip de la Vache and Lewis de Clifford, both 
friends of Chaucer. Accordingly, it is not improbable that he 


55 Cf. ibid., 18 Rich. m1, p. 583. 

5¢ Ibid., 5 Henry Iv, p. 392. 

57 Tbid., 1405-1408, p. 52. See also ibid., 6 Henry iv, 1401-1405, p. 471. 
58 Tbid., 1405-1408, p. 94, 114, 382. 

5° Thid., 1408-1413, p. 59. 

Feudal Aids, vi, 488. 

*1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1413-16, p. 229. 

*2 Cf. Kittredge, p. 17, n. 8. 
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was also a friend of Chaucer. Furthermore, he is definitely con- 
nected, by the grant of October, 2, 1392, with Woodstock, of which 
mention is made in the closing lines of the poem. Lastly, his 
age at the date of the probable composition of the poem points 
to him as the author, rather than to Sir John, ‘the elder.’ The 
claim of Sir John, ‘the younger,’ because of the paucity of evi- 
dence, must lie idle until further hints are discovered which would 
connect him with the court or with poetic effort. 

In order to attempt to arrive at a date for the poem, it is now 
proper to turn to the text itself and consider what internal evi- 
dence it affords. The author was evidently acquainted with 
Chaucer’s work, for the first two lines of the poem are taken 
from The Knight's Tale (A 1785-6). This poem is variously 
dated between 1382 and 1386. Hence, if we take Sir John, ‘ the 
elder,’ for the author, our poem would date between 1382-6 and 
1390, the year Sir John went to Barbary. The weight of the 
evidence, however, points to its composition at a somewhat later 
date. 

Now, two of the MSS entitle the poem The Book of Cupid, 
God of Love, which Skeat believes was imitated from the title 
of Hoccleve’s poem of 1402 entitled The Letter of Cupid. But, 
as Professor Kittredge pointed out, his argument does not hold, 
for the mere alteration of the word of the title is of no significance 
as evidence. Moreover, if there was a borrowing, it might just 
as easily have been by Hoccleve. 

Upon examining the metrics of the poem, Skeat discovered an 
abundant use of the final -e; and comparing its frequency in this 
poem and in a passage of equal length in the Parlement of Foules, 
he concluded that this abundant use points a date of composition 
in the early fifteenth century.** The treatment of the final -e, as 
was shown by Professor Kittredge, is favorable to an earlier date.** 


°3 Skeat, vu, lix. His test is not conclusive, however, for he used but 
one passage for comparison. Moreover, a careful reading of the poem 
seems to indicate that Clanvowe follows with considerable consistency 
the same practice of Chaucer in sounding the final -e. 

** A study of the poem, with regard to the apocopation of the final -e, 
by the method used by Miss Babcock in her treatment of Chaucer (cf. 
“A Study of the Metrical Use of the Inflectional H in Middle English, 
with Particular Reference to Chaucer and Lydgate,” PMLA, xx1x (1914), 
59 ff.) reveals that the apocopation follows in part the practice of Chaucer. 
2 
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Therefore, if Clanvowe’s handling of the final -e is natural, and 
not (as Skeat implied) an affectation, 1390 or the years imme- 
diately following will stand as a more probable date than one in 
the fifteenth century. 

At line 37 of the poem Clanvowe represents himself as being 
old and unlusty, but as being capable of feeling the quickening 
impulses of May. If we assume Sir John, ‘the elder,’ to be the 
author, he would have been at least 55 in 1382 (the earlier date 
for The Knight's Tale) or at least 59 in 1386; and it is always 
to be remembered that 1327, which is the basis of this reckoning, 
is the latest possible date for Sir John’s birth. That is to say, 
if Sir John is our poet, he must have written The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale at about the age of 60. Further in the poem, 
however, we discover that the poet is sad because of the apparent 
failure of his suit, and the Nightingale promises him success 
before the next St. Valentine’s day. It seems rather unlikely that 
a man 60 years of age (who at that age in the fourteenth century, 
we must remember, was older than a man of the same age today) 
would be moved to write a love poem of this sort. The poem, 
furthermore, obviously has the tone of a younger man. Now, Sir 
Thomas, who might have been wooing Perrin Whitteneye in 1391 
or 1392, was at this time between 31 and 45 years of age.® If 
he were 31, the old and unlusty is to be taken as a pleasant 
exaggeration. But if he were 45, and the hero of his own poem, 
the phrase would fit reasonably enough. Sir Thomas, then, from 
the considerations of age, seems to be a more likely candidate 
than the older man. 

The final piece of internal evidence to be examined is the 
reference, at the end of the poem, to the Queen at Woodstock. 
Skeat believes that the reference is to Joan of Navarre, who was 
married to Henry IV on February 7, 1403, and who held as part 
of her dower the manor and park of Woodstock.®* But the slight 


The percentage of apocope in The Cuckoo and the Nightingale is about 20, 
thus standing between Troilus (17.6%) and the Canterbury Tales period 
from the Physician’s Tale (24.3%) to the Miller's Tale (29%). Since 
Clanvowe was following in the Chaucer tradition, and since his use of 
the final -e approximates Chaucer’s use during the period 1387-1391, may 
we not assume that our poem was written about this time? 

*6 See above, p. 222. 

** Skeat, op. cit., vu, p. viii. 
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evidence we have, the handling of the final -e, would suggest a 
date earlier than 1403 and the years immediately following. The 
only other Queen of England to whom the reference might apply 
is Anne of Bohemia, wife of Richard II, who died in 1394. She 
also held dower in Woodstock. Both of the Clanvowes, of course, 
could have referred to her; it now remains to find a link between 
one or both of them and Queen Anne. 

There is yet to be discovered any definite connection between 
Sir John and Woodstock. There are, however, at least two links 
between Sir Thomas and the Queen’s Manor. The first of these 
is the letter (already mentioned) dated at Woodstock on October 
2, 1392, granting to Thomas and Perrin, his wife, £10 a year on 
their marriage. Brusendorff has noted this (p. 443), and he 
believes that the couple was married about this time and that the 
poem is a wooing poem written by Thomas to Perrin earlier in 
the year, possibly in May. 

If we can believe it is a love poem from Thomas to Perrin, we 
may be able to place the date of composition rather definitely. 
The poet, we remember, was assured success in love before the 
next St. Valentine’s day. If he wrote this before the final success 
of his suit, he was no doubt prophesying; and in that event he 
might have written it either in May, 1391 or May, 1392, with 
the marriage culminating the affair in the early fall of 1392. It 
seems more probable that the poem was composed in September 
or October, 1392, at the time of the marriage. Happy with his 
lady, he might have written the poem to her, describing his sad- 
ness and uncertainty in the spring, contrasted with his present 
happiness which was so truly forecast by the Nightingale. Our 
known evidence, moreover, tends to support the second conjecture. 
I have been able to find that the Queen was at Woodstock in 
September and October, 1392 °; but I can not find that she was 
at the manor in the spring of 1391 or 1392. Since this important 
piece of internal evidence corresponds to the known facts, it seems 
to me that we should date the poem in the early fall of 1392. 

The second link between Sir Thomas Clanvowe and Woodstock 
is his friendship with Philip de la Vache, the son-in-law of Lewis 
de Clifford.** Vache was keeper of the Royal Manor and Park 


*7 Cal. Close Rolls, 16 Rich. m, 1392-96, pp. 7, 14, 17, 75, 87. 
*8 Cf. Miss Edith Rickert, “Thou Vache,” Mod. Phil., x1 (1913), 209 ff. 
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of Woodstock, the office having been extended to him for life on 
April 25, 1379.°° Since he returned to England in 1390, we may 
suppose that he was at Woodstock in 1391 and 1392; and it is 
not improbable that Sir Thomas visited him there, especially since 
Perrin was in attendance on the Queen. 

These two bonds between Sir Thomas and Woodstock, while not 
conclusive evidence in his favor, are indicative that he, and not 
Sir John, might have been able to speak of the Queen and Wood- 
stock with some knowledge. 

The authorship of The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, then, lies 
between these two men, the ‘ younger’ Sir John having been dis- 
missed because of the paucity of evidence. Sir John, ‘the elder,’ 
certainly has a claim, but his age during the years when he could 
have written the poem, 1382(6)-90, makes him a less likely candi- 
date. Furthermore, we can not link him with the significant 
piece of internal evidence, the reference to Woodstock. The claim 
of Sir Thomas is more valid. His age at the probable date of 
composition of the poem is favorable, and he is connected with 
the Queen’s Manor in two ways: by the grant of October 2, 1392 
and by his friendship with the keeper of Woodstock, Philip de la 
Vache. Until positive evidence is discovered showing that one of 
the Clanvowes was a man of letters, it seems that we should, with 
Brusendorff, accept 1392 as the date of the poem and Sir Thomas 
Clanvowe as the author. 

C. E. Warp. 


Duke University. 


Vache was born probably in 1346 and died in 1408. After several years 

in France he returned to England in 1390 and remained there until his 

death. Sir Thomas was a friend of both Clifford and Vache. He shared 

in the former’s will, and was one of the supervisors of the latter’s estate 

and probably shared in it. Being a companion of Vache and dying two 

years after him, Sir Thomas might well have been about the same age. 
*° Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, p. 341. 
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The sub-plot of the Merchant of Venice which involves Lorenzo 
and Jessica is commonly referred to the fourteenth Novella of 
Masuccio di Salerno.’ This tale, although placed by its elaborate 
intrigue in a class apart from the idyll of young love in the drama, 
does indeed offer certain resemblances to it. In both we have a 
damsel carefully guarded by a jealous father, an elopement with 
robbery, the lovers taking with them jewels and money from the 
hoard of the rich old merchant; the despair of the latter over the 
loss of both daughter and ducats (“and for the last-named loss 
he felt no less grief than for the first,”) and the eventual marriage 
and happiness of the lovers.” 

In one important respect, however, the Italian tale, viewed as a 
source for the drama, is unsatisfactory,—the father and daughter 
do not belong to the Hebrew race. For the element indispensable 
to Shakespeare’s plot—the love of a Christian for a Jew’s daugh- 
ter—we must turn to a narrative tradition older than the Italian 
novelle, but popular through several hundred years. Stories whose 
interest centers in the love of a Christian youth for a Jewish damsel 
occur in collections of exempla from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century, and must by Shakespeare’s time have become widely dif- 
fused as popular tales. 

The narrative which most closely approximates Shakespeare’s is 
found in MS. Royal 7 D.1, a collection of theological pieces prob- 
ably compiled by a Dominican friar at or near Cambridge in the 
thirteenth century.* The text is as follows: 


(fol. 79) Narratur quod quidam iuuenis diues omnia que habuit amit- 
tens ad talos et inde [Welter modo] dolens adiit iudeum quendam et 
ministrabat ei, ut ipse per incantaciones faceret eum diuicias suas 


1 The parallel was first pointed out by Dunlop (cf. History of Fiction, 
3d ed., 1845, p. 254). Dunlop’s summary of the story and his discussion 
are reprinted in the Variorum Merchant of Venice. 

2 Cf. The Novellino of Masuccio, translated by W. G. Waters (London, 
1895), Vol. 1, No. 14. 

* Cf. Catalogue of Romances 111, 484-5; contents fully described in Cat. 
Royal MSS. 1, 185. The compiler has made use of Jacques de Vitry, 
Peter the Venerable and other stock sources, but has also included many 
tales which, like the exemplum under discussion, are not found in other 
early collections; many of these are localized in England. 
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recuperare. Cui per [W. cum] viI annos ministraret et cum ei bene 
placuisset, reliquit ei iudeus filiam suam unicam in custodia. Qui cog- 
nouit eam et filium genuit. Quo facto dixit puella iuueni: “ Pater meus 
scit demones incantare, et per istos sciet factum nostrum, et faciet te 
occidi. Sed cito accipe satis de thesauro patris mei et fuge.” Quod cum 
faceret per quandam siluam uadens uidit quendam religiosum intrare 
quandam capellam, illucque porrexit et ei omnia peccata sua reuelauit. 
Cui confessor eius iniunxit ut omnia que abstulerat iudeo restitueret, qui 
sic adimpleuit iniunctum. Iudeus uero interim demonem incantauit ut ei 
ostenderet quis cum filia sua rem haberet et suum thesaurum asportauerit, 
et ubi fuisset (sic). Cui cum ille demon respondisset, “ Nescio aliquid de 
hiis que a me queris,” uocauit secundum demonem et tercium, qui idem 
per omnia responderunt. Qui inde [W. modo] cum demones forcius 
incantaret, respondit unus [W. suus] demon sic dicens: “Tria genera 
hominum habeo in mea potestate; iudeos, sarracenos et falsos christianos. 
Sed iudei et sarraceni per nullam cautelam euadere possunt de manu mea 
dum tales sunt. Sed falsi christiani quandoque per quandam cautelam 
que dicitur confessio et penitencia euadunt et recedunt de cognicione mea, 
et propter hec modo nescimus respondere tibi de hiis que nunc inter- 
rogas.” Quo audito rogauit iudeus filiam suam ut diceret ei omnem uerita- 
tem, promittens ei omnem impunitatem, vnde comperto quod a iuuene con- 
fesso factum fuerat, Iudeus percipiens uim pure confessionis et uere peni- 
tencie, sacerdotem adiit et confitens ei omnia peccata sua, cum tota familia 
baptizatus est.‘ 


“The above text is printed from a transcript with which I was sup- 
plied through the kindness of Mr. J. A. Herbert, formerly Assistant Keeper 
of MSS. in the British Museum; I later found the exemplum had been 
printed from the same MS. by J. G. Welter in his edition of the Speculum 
Laicorum (Paris, 1914, p. 146), No. 465 in the Speculum, the item in 
connection with which our story is cited as analogue, contains only the 
concluding portion (“Tria genera sunt,” etc.), which is referred by the 
scribe to Odo of Cheriton. This portion stands also in MS. Harl. 2385 
(cf. Cat. Rom. m1, 525). The complete text as found in MS. Royal 7 D.1 
is duplicated in B. M. Addit. MS. 33956, a MS. of the XIVth cent. with 
which the former MS. agrees textually throughout (cf. Cat. Rom. m1, 623 
and 634). A variant of the story, in which the Jewess refuses to name 
her lover, occurs in an Italian MS. of the XVth cent., now B. M. MS. 
Addit. 27336 (cf. Cat. Rom. 111, 659). 

The story reproduced above has obvious affiliations with several other 
groups of exempla. The hero’s breach of trust in injuring a maiden com- 
mitted to his guardianship links it with the popular tale of the faithless 
steward, to which Ophelia makes reference (Hamlet, IV, v. 71-72). This 
tale occurs in several of the early collections, gaining specially wide cur- 
rency in the Gesta Romanorum (Oesterley No. 212; variant in No. 183). 
For the text of the XVth cent. English version cf. The Early English Gesta 
Romanorum, ed. Herrtage, E. E. T. S. Ext. Ser. xxxm, 139-147 (from MS. 
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Stripping the tale of its theological harness, we observe certain 
obvious likenesses to the play. We note the three essential charac- 
ters,—Christian lover, fair Jewess, rich old father,—who fit readily 
into the main dramatic structure, the father’s character as a Jewish 
hoarder of treasure being in so far coincident with that of Shy- 
lock the usurer. We may note also the conjunction of the themes 
of seduction and robbery (although in the exemplum the lover 
flees alone, taking the money at the girl’s instigation), and the dis- 
tribution of the father’s concern over both his grievances. The con- 
version of the Jew and his household is a parallel not to be pushed 
too hard, in view of the highly involuntary nature of Shylock’s 
acceptance of Christianity. But an item of some significance is the 


Harl. 7333 and B. M. MS. Addit. 9066). It occurs sometimes in combina- 
tion with the familiar apologue of “friendship tested” (cf. Cat. Rom. 
525). 

The theme of love-intrigue with robbery suggests the tale of the monk 
and matron who elope, taking with them treasure from the store of the 
deserted husband, who, like Shylock, grieves over the discovery of his 
double loss (The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, ed. T. F. Crane, 1890, No. 
282; further references in Cat. Rom. 11, 24; English version, Herrtage, 
ed. cit. pp. 419-21). This latter story is in turn linked with the “ Sister 
Beatrice” group (the “nun who saw the world”) not only by the escape 
of one of the lovers from a religious house, but by the Virgin’s substitu- 
tion of supernatural beings (in this case devils!) for her unfortunate 
devotees who find themselves in a difficult situation. (For other refer- 
ences to the story of the “ devil in the stocks,” cf. Cat. Rom. 11, 24.) 

Finally, as an instance of the power of confession prevailing against 
denunciation by demons, the story is related to a countless number of 
exempla, virtually all of which, it may be noted, have to do with sins of 
sexual indulgence. Typical of this general class is the story told by 
Jacques de Vitry of a knight who goes to question a demoniac, taking with 
him another knight whom he suspects of adultery with his wife. The 
demoniaec denounces the wife, but cannot name her lover, who had con- 
fessed before going there (ed. cit. No. 261, cf. Cat. Rom. 11. 22, 86). 
With a special group within this class—the so-called “confession in a 
stable” type—our original story is more directly related by the circum- 
stance of the hero’s confessing to a person met by chance on his journey. 
A story of this type concerns a “Christian slave” accused of adultery, 
whom a pagan idol cannot denounce because he has previously confessed 
to a shepherd met by the roadside (from the Manuel des Pechés; cf. Cat. 
Rom, m1, 284; for other references to stories in this group, ibid. 352, 542, 
605, etc. In the last-named instance an “adulterous steward” is the 
accused person). 

The oldest ancestor of the exemplum is doubtless the “seven years’ 
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“ spendthrift ” character attributed to the lover in both instances. 
One recalls Lorenzo’s words: 
In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice.® 


The form in which this story, modified inevitably through oral 
transmission, was known to Shakespeare, we can hardly hope to 
determine, even though further investigation might conceivably 
bring to light versions offering more precise correspondences. Nor 
can we measure the extent to which the tradition was re-empha- 
sized for Shakespeare by the characters in the Jew of Malta of 
Marlowe—himself a dramatist steeped in mediaeval legend. But 
in view of the fact that the two main plots of the Merchant of 
Venice are related to stories preserved as exempla, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the sub-plot was derived originally from the 
same type of source. The stage at which the combination of plots 
was made,—whether by the author of the lost Jew of Venice or by 
Shakespeare himself—is a matter not affected by the present 
inquiry. 

The theme of a Jewish maiden loved by a Christian is, of course, 


common to a large number of exempla. In addition to the “ spend- 
thrift ” story discussed above, at least three types are to be distin- 
guished, two of these likewise illustrating the efficacy of confes- 
sion. The exception belongs in the class of “ trickster tricked,” or 
at least brought to confusion. It is the unpleasing tale of a Jewess 
seduced by a clerk; the latter persuades her parents, by means of 
a pseudo-supernatural device, that she is appointed to give birth to 


service ” of Jacob under the prosperous Laban for the winning of Rachel. 
It is an interesting coincidence, although probably without significance, 
that another incident in this Old Testament narrative comes forward in 
the conversation between Shylock and Antonio (M. of V., I, 11, 72-94). 

5 M. of V., V, 1, 14-17. It is obvious that for Shakespeare’s purposes the 
original situation of the hero as a hireling of the Jew could not be carried 
over. Some remnant, however, of the original steward-hero seems to have 
adhered to the servant in the play who, as in the exemplum, makes his 
escape from a Jewish master; cf. Shylock’s reference to Launcelot Gobbo 
(I, m1, 176-7): 

—my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave. 


It is to be observed also that Lorenzo becomes “ steward” to Portia. 
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a Messiah. She herself, acting under his instructions, avers this 
to be the case; unfortunately her child proves to be a girl. The 
story is linked with the Lorenzo-Jessica type by the circumstance 
that the young Jewess is jealously guarded by her father and meets 
her Christian lover clandestinely. It is of some present interest as 
having, like Shakespeare’s story, an analogue in Masuccio’s Novel- 
lino. Here a Dominican friar persuades a beautiful but singularly 
naive young woman that she is divinely appointed to bring forth 
the fifth Evangelist.’ This type of theme, indeed, appears to have 
been popular with the novelists of the Italian Renaissance,® 
although enjoying, and with reason, little favor at the hands of the 
collectors of exempla. 

Of greater interest to the ecclesiastical moralist was another story 
of a Jewess loved by a clerk (in some versions an English canon) 
who, in this instance, offends with his mistress on Good Friday 
night. Serving at Mass on Easter Sunday, he is suddenly over- 
whelmed by the enormity of his offence, and prays silently but fer- 
vently for forgiveness, that he may continue with his sacred duty. 
At this juncture, the father of the girl and other relatives force 
their way into the church to accuse him before the bishop. They 
are miraculously struck dumb, and gape helplessly as the service 
proceeds. The girl is eventually converted and becomes a nun.® 

The list may be somewhat ignobly terminated by the account of a 
Christian seducer cleansed in a fountain of confession after each 


*Cf. Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogus Miraculorum. Dist. II, Cap. 
xxiv (ed. Strange, 1851, pp. 94-95; the scene is here laid at Worms. For 
other MSS. of Caesarius, cf. Cat. Rom. m1, 351). The same story, taken 
from Caesarius, stands in the XVth cent. Alphabet of Tales (ed. M. M. 
Banks, E. E, T. S. 126, m, 277-8). The scene in this version is placed in 
London. 

7 Cf. Waters, ed. cit., Vol. 1, No. 2. 

®For a discussion of the mythological origins of this situation, and 
facetious adaptations of it by Boccaccio and others, cf. Dunlop, op. cit., 
pp. 222-3. 

* The version of this story given by Caesarius (ed. cit. 1, 92-94) was 
taken over into the Alphabet of Tales (ed. cit. 1, 143-4; here the clerk is 
a canon in Lincoln Minster). It also appears in Jacob’s Well (ed. A. 
Brandeis, E. E. T. S. 115; 1, 177-8). In one MS. of Caesarius (B. M. 
Addit. 18346) the canon (according to Cat. Rom. m1, 351-2) marries the 
girl. The version in the English MS. Gesta (ed. cit., pp. 377-9) is the 
normal one, but the story is not localized. For other references, cf. Cat. 
Rom. mm, 54, 257, 612, 685, ete. 
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visit to his Jewish mistress,‘°—an extraordinary transference of the 
exemplum of the adulterous stork. 

The process of illustration could doubtless be extended indefi- 
nitely; it must suffice here merely to point out the existence of 
early racial prototypes of Lorenzo and Jessica, together with Shy- 
lock in his character of parent. We need not dwell on the modifi- 
cation they undergo at the hands of Shakespeare; his refining 
alchemy is apparent enough. A historian of the proprieties in 
literature might perhaps trace with profit the evolution of this 
triad of characters who, first serving the uses of the mediaeval 
moralist, eventually reappear, void of offence, in the pages of Maria 
Edgeworth and Sir Walter Scott. But the student of Shakespeare 
who is interested in reconstructing not only the immediate but also 
the remoter background of his work, finds it useful to take into 
account material of the type under consideration, as exemplifying 
the survival in his dramas of the literary tradition of the mediaeval 
church." 

BrEatricE D. Brown. 

Upper Montclair, N. J. 


2° Attributed to Odo of Cheriton in a XVth cent. MS., Harl. 219 (cf. 
Rom, tt. 56). 

11 Instances of this type of survival were noted frequently by Douce 
(Illustrations of Shakespeare, 1807). In connection with the Merchant 
of Venice we may recall his comment on Laancelot Gobbo’s debate with 
himself as to the advisability of “budging” (II, m, 1-33): “It is not 
improbable that this curious struggle between Launcelot’s conscience and 
the fiend might have been suggested by some well-known story in Shake- 
speare’s time, grafted on the following monkish fable.” Then follows the 
account, from an unidentified MS., of a debate between the “ conscience 
and flesh ” of a woman who, while lying comfortably in bed, is disturbed 
by the thought that it is her duty to rise and go to Mass. This tale 
Douce ascribes to Hugo of St. Victor or Odo of Cheriton (op. cit., 1, 155-6). 
Again, Professor Hope Traver has pointed out the striking similarity 
between the trial scene and the “ Proces” in Greban’s Mystére de la Pas- 
sion (XVth cent.), the allegorical theme of which derives from patristics 
(The Four Daughters of God, Philadelphia, 1907, Ch. v; cf. especially 
p- 94, note 18). 

The M. of V. is admittedly a play rich in mediaeval connotation; but 
the extent to which all the plays of Shakespeare are pervaded by remi- 
niscence of ecclesiastical literature has probably not been recognized. The 
present writer has in hand some contributions toward a study of this 
subject. 
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ST. MARTIAL OF LIMOGES IN THE YORK PLAYS 


In the York play of the Last Supper (xxvi1), just before the 
foot-washing scene based on John 13:5, Jesus demands water 
(1. 39-40) : 


Marcelle, myn awne discipill dere, 
Do us have watir here in haste. 


To which Marcelle answers (41-2) : 


Maistir, it is all redy here 
And here a towell clene to taste. 


After this episode, in a scene reminiscent of the Northern Passion, 
St. James asks Jesus which of the Apostles shall be “ princepall ” 
when He shall have left them (cf. Luke 22: 24: And there was also 
a strife among them which of them should be accounted greatest.). 
The playwright, departing from the Biblical account of the Last 
Supper, but remembering the similar dispute among the disciples 
at Capernaum (Matthew 18:1-4, Luke 9:46-8, Mark 9: 34-7), 
incorporates this earlier episode in the Last Supper and has Jesus 
answer (85-9) : 

Here shall I sette 30u for to see 

pis 3onge childe for insaumpills seere 

Both meke and mylde of harte is he, 

And fro all malice mery of chere, 


So meke and mylde but if 3e be.... 
(Here a leaf of the Ms. is lost.) 


Lucy Toulmin Smith, the editor of the York Plays, supplies as 
a stage direction before these lines: “ He sets a child before them.” 

It can be shown, I think, that “ bis 3onge childe ” whom he places 
before them is actually the “ Marcelle ” of line 39 and that Marcelle 
in turn is St. Martial of Limoges who, according to tradition, was 
Jesus’ “ discipill dere,” and was present at the Last Supper? and 


1Cf. Frances A. Foster, The Northern Passion, Early English Text 
Society, 147, p. 82-3, who points out the resemblances. A verbal parallel 
exists between the play (1. 89, cited above) and the Northern Passion 
(1. 307: As milde and meke bihoves 30w be). 

* This legend of St. Martial was very popular in the middle ages. The 
Latin Vita 8. Martialis apostoli is printed in Surius, Vitae Sanctorum 
(June 30), ed. Cologne (1617-8), and by Charles-Félix Bellet in La prose 
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who also, according to some versions of the legend, was the little 
child that Jesus set before the Apostles as an example of humility.* 
Now, both the Northern Passion and the York Play combine 
the strife at the Last Supper with the earlier dispute at Capernaum. 
Moreover, from the parallels of phrase and episode between them 
it is clear that the playwright knew the poem. But he also knew 
something that the poet did not mention, namely the identity of 
the little child. Where he obtained this additional information— 
whether from his knowledge of the Latin life of St. Martial, some 
vernacular poem, a gloss, or merely from the general learning that 
a well-versed clerk of his day might possess—I am unable to say. 
It seems worth noting, however, that the same curious combination 
of apocryphal incidents occurs in a French narrative poem of the 
fourteenth century (to be published in Les classiques francais du 
moyen age as La Passion du XIV siécle) where St. Martial is 
present at the Last Supper in the réle of the child who was set 
before the Apostles as an example of humility (1. 496-521) : 


Aprés lez apostres enprirent Cy aval exauchié seront. 

Et ad parollez entendirent Soiez petis, je vous en pri, 

Le quel d’ieu estoit le grenieur. En guisse de chest enfant chi, 
Lors Jhesucrist par grant dousceur _ Et par cest point vendrés en gloire. 
Appella un petit enfant. L’enfant out non, che dit l’istoire, 
Sa main mit sus son chief devant. Sus qui Jhesuscrist sa main mist, 
Aux apostres dit: “ Entendés: Saint Marcel.* Plussieurs grant 


Touz ceulx seront lez plus prisiez bien fist. 


rhythmée et la critique hagiographique ... suivi du texte de Vancienne 
vie de 8S. Martial (Paris, 1899). French versions in prose are cited in 
Hist. Litt. de la France Xxxtml, 398, 413, 423, 430, 436, 440, 444 and in 
Romania xvir (1888), 385. A prose version from Lyons (thirteenth 
century) is printed by Mussafia and Gartner, Altfranzésische Prosalegen- 
den 1, 129, and an Italian version (fourteenth century) by Ceruti, Pro- 
pugnatore 111 (1870), 326. I have found no versified version of the Vita 
in French. On the much discussed question of the authenticity of this 
Vita, cf. Acta SS. (June 30), p. 490 and Duchesne, Annales du Midi Iv 
(1892), 289; for the iconography of the legend, see E. Male, L’Art religieux 
du XIIe siécle en France (Paris, 1922), 196; for dramatic performances 
connected with the saint, see A. Thomas, Romania x11 (1884), 411-2. 

* This addition to the legend is found in the Italian prose version cited 
in note 2, where, however, the incident is not represented as occurring 
during the Last Supper; in the Northern Passion, where the child is not 
named; in the Passion du XIVe siécle, quoted above, and in the York play. 

“Of the five Mss. only two have Saint Marcel, which, from the context, 
is the only possible reading. Two Mss. read S. Mathieu, one has S. Macias, 
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Qui se tendront las et petis. Pour Dieu soufri moult de misere. 

Ceulx qui sont de grans biens garnis, Il fu dez desiplez saint Pierre. 

Qui se portent gros mitenant En Limosin par verité 

Ne seront mie li plus grant, Mist la foy de crestienté. 

Mez ceulx qui s’umilieront A Limogez gist son saint corps. 
Bon fait estre misericorps. 


GRACE FRANK. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


DANTE NOTES, X 


THE SEVEN NYMPHS AND THE SEVEN LIGHTS 
(Purg., Xxxi1, 98) 


The grand processional Pageant of the Church, at the close of 
the Purgatory, is led by seven flames (xx1x, 43, 52, 73) at the top 
of what Dante took at first, in the distance, for seven golden trees 
(or masts: alberi, vs. 43) ; but which on nearer view he found to 
be “ candelabri” (vs. 50). No bearers are here mentioned; but in 
XXXII, 98-99, the seven Nymphs who represent the Virtues are 
said to be sitting around Beatrice—now that the procession is 
over—“con quei lumi in mano che sono sicuri d’Aquilone e 
d’Austro.” 

The allegory seems to require the identification of these seven 
“lumi” with the seven flames of the van; and therefore most of 
the commentators assume—with a more or less evident reluctance— 
that the “lumi” which the seven nymphs now hold are synony- 
mous with the seven flaming “ candelabri” which headed the pro- 
cession, and that they must have been taken over from the first 
bearers while Dante was in the deep sleep of vs. 68. 

This reluctance on the part of the commentators is easily under- 
standable; for the “candelabri” are described as of imposing 
dimensions, being first compared to trees (or masts), and then said 
to paint overhead with the sweep of their seven flames a sevenfold 
strip of rainbow colors which forms a “bel cielo” (xxix, 82) 
worthy of the Pageant. Even in the secondary sense of “ ceiling,” 
cielo can connote nothing of less height than the vaulted ceiling of 
a church or of a palace hall. Such huge candelabra were, and still 
are, not uncommon in Italian churches; they are certainly not 
adapted for being held by nymph-like creatures, 
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And the problem is further complicated by the fact that there is 
some reason to suppose that Dante had in mind the seven-branched 
golden candlestick of the Tabernacle (Exodus, xxv, et alibi in O. 
T.) ; though the main, and indeed only textual, evidence for this is 
vs. 52: “Di sopra fiammeggiava il bello arnese,” with its verb and 
subject-noun in the singular number.’ Many of the commentators * 
make no reference to the passages from Exodus, etc., in this con- 
nection, but consider the candlesticks to be separate, as are the 
seven in Revelation, 1, 12, 13, 20, and 11, 1—of which passages 
there is certainly a clear echo in Dante’s description. It is most 
probable, though, that Dante had both the passages from Exodus, 
etc., and those from Revelation in mind: this would be not only 
quite characteristic of him—as a sample take his references both to 
Ezechiel and to St. John of the Revelation, in vss. 100 and 105 of 
this very Canto xx1x, in describing the Four Creatures—but there 
is also further corroborative evidence of various kinds, among which 
not least is the fact that in Exodus, etc., is to be found immediately, 
and very simply, the solution of the difficulty about carrying the 
“ lumi.” 3 

When Dante planned these closing cantos of the Purgatorio he 
had the following task before him: he must present a processional 
pageant of the Church which should correspond to the static pres- 
entation of the Church Triumphant as given in the fourth chapter 
of Revelation. There, in Heaven, by a crystal sea is a throne upon 
which One is sitting, and around Him sit twenty-four elders, and 
the four Winged Creatures stand; and the seven lamps, “ which 
are the seven Spirits of God,” burn “before the Throne ” :—here, 
in the Earthly Paradise, by a running stream moves a triumphal 


+ An interesting possibility which may be worth mentioning here, is that 
Dante may have seen at Milan the famous bronze candelabrum commonly 
known as the “Virgin’s Tree” (cf. alberi, xxtx, 43), dating from the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, which has apparently been popularly known 
for a very long time: it is seven-branched, and is over eighteen feet in 
height. In January of 1311 Dante did homage to Henry VII; and it is 
not unlikely that this meeting took place in Milan; what other special 
occasions Dante may have had to visit Milan we are not certain; on 
which, see, e. g., G. L. Passerini, Dante (Milan, 1921), pp. 148 ff. 

* HZ. g., among the late ones, Casini, Torraca, Passerini, Scarano, Steiner, 
S. A. Barbi, Pietrobono. 

* Among those who admit the importance of the passages from Haodus, 
etc., are Scartazzini, Moore, and (Scartazzini-) Vandelli. 
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car (Xxrx, 107; xxx11, 119), before which march the twenty-four 
elders, and with it advance the four Winged Creatures; so that it 
was necessary to make the seven flames which are the seven Spirits 
of God lead them all, like the ensigns (insegne: XxIx, 154) of a 
marching host. What parallels, what memories, had Dante to aid 
him—outside of current practice with elaborate religious proces- 
sions,* similar morality pageants, and trionfi? 

Dante’s own paralleling of the “curru(s) Sponse” with the 
Ark of the Covenant, in Epist., x1,° and two striking cases of verbal 
coincidence, make it a practical certainty that he was thinking of 
the jubilant processions in which the Ark was conveyed from place 
to place on a wagon drawn by chosen cattle, and especially of the 
occasions described in JJ Sam. (Vulg.: II Reg.), vt (=I Paralip., 
x11), when David joined in the demonstrative rejoicings of his 
people. For, in Purg., xxx11, 125, Dante calls the body of the car 
“arca”; while in vs. 95 of the same canto he calls the car itself 
“plaustro,” a word which he uses nowhere else in all his works and 
which exactly corresponds to plaustrum, “ wagon,” in the Vulgate 
texts referred to.° And that he knew this Bible story well is 
attested by the fact of his having himself selected it as one of those 
found worthy of portrayal in the lovely marble reliefs of Purg., x.’ 


“A sentence from the earliest Ordo Romanus, about 730, which describes 
an elaborate rite may be of interest; it is translated thus in Smith and 
Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 1, s. v. “ Procession ”: 
“The seven acolytes of the region, whose turn comes on that day, precede 
the pontiff up to the altar, carrying seven stands of lighted wax candles.” 

5Sec. 5: “Vos equidem, Ecclesie militantis veluti primi prepositi pili, 
per manifestam orbitam Crucifixi currum Sponse regere negligentes, non 
aliter quam falsus auriga Pheton exorbitastis.” Sec. 9: “ Forsitan ‘et 
quis iste, qui Oze repentinum supplicium non formidans, ad arcam, quam- 
vis labantem, se erigit?’ indignanter obiurgabitis.” 

°Cf. I Reg., vi, 7 ff., where the Philistines send back the Ark on a new 
plaustrum. 

™ He, however, combined, or confused, two successive stages in the trans- 
porting of the Ark (as, among others, Scartazzini noted): II Reg., v1, 3 ff., 
and I Paralip., x11, 7 ff., describe the first—when it was drawn upon the 
wagon, and Uzzah’s officiousness led to his mortal sin; and JI Reg., v1, 
12 ff., and I Paralip., xv, 14 ff., give the second stage—when it was car- 
ried on the shoulders of the priests. The dancing and the rejoicings of 
David and his people took place on both occasions; but it was only in the 
second stage that David’s wife is said to have despised him for his 
unseemly capers. 
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Now, the seven-branched candlestick of the Tabernacle was so 
closely associated with the Ark of the Covenant, first in Exodus, 
xxv, where the specifications for both are laid down, and on later 
occasions, that Dante here, with the seven candlesticks of Revela- 
tion in mind, could hardly have failed to think of it; and yet the 
Bible seems to give no hint that it was ever taken from the Taber- 
nacle, and indeed it was apparently quite unsuited for processional 
use. So perhaps Dante conceived the seven “ candelabri” which 
led his pageant as being separate candlesticks: for the “ arnese ” of 
Purg., XxX1x, 52, may easily be a collective noun, grammatically 
singular, semantically plural; and still, with the seven-branched 
candlestick so near the surface, or on the surface, of consciousness, 
Dante would have found in the specifications given in Ezodus, 
xxv—did he need it—as we can find, the solution to the apparent 
incongruity with which we are here primarily concerned, namely: 
the fact that in this “candelabrum,” as in others of similar type, 
the lights were not furnished by candles, but by oil-burning lamps ° 


Another occasion, when the Ark was brought to its resting-place in the 
Temple, offers suggestive points of contact with the greeting given to the 
Car of the Church when it stopped before Dante: Purg., xxx, I, 7 ff., and 
19: “Quando il settentrion del primo cielo . . . fermo s’affisse, la gente 
verace” (the elders representing the Old Testament) “venuta prima tra ’l 
Grifone ed esso, al carro volse sé come a sua pace; e un di loro” (the 
one symbolizing the Song of Solomon) raised his voice in greeting; and 
those who rose upon the Car at his call continued the greeting thus: 
“Tutti dicean: ‘ Benedictus qui venis!’”—-compare III Reg., vm, 6: 
“Et intulerunt sacerdoter arcam foederis Domini in locum suum, in 
oraculum templi, in Sanctum sanctorum, subter alas cherubim” (cf., inci- 
dentally here, I Paralip., xxvii, 18: “... similitudo quadrigae cherubim, 
extendentium alas, et velantium arcam foederis Domini ”’—and reflect how 
the Griffin’s wings reached up over the Car); 14: “Convertitque rex 
faciem suam, et benedixit omni ecclesiae Israel, omnis enim ecclesia Israel 
stabat.” 15: “Et ait Salomon: Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel...” 
The wording is practically the same also in IJ Paralip., v, 7, and vi, 3 f. 

In a secondary way, the Ark of Noah, as one of the traditional symbols 
of the Church, would also be in mind; and the sevenfold strip of rainbow 
colors over the Car in the Purgatorial pageant would hold an analogy to 
the rainbow of promise at the end of the flood: Brunetto Latini’s Trésors, 
I, 1, 44 (Chabaille ed., p. 54), says, e. g.: “... Varche que Noé fist ... 
fu senefiance de sainte Eglise.” 

* When transferred from place to place it was wrapped: see Num., 1, 50; 
Iv, 9, and 15; vu, 9. 

® Possibly candles were occasionally put in lucernae; for in Purg., vim, 
112 f., “cera” at least seems to have been. 
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(and “lamp,” by the way, is one of the commonest meanings of 
“lume”: Purg., Xxx11 98), which were separate from the “ can- 
delabrum ”*°; and which, therefore, could easily be held in the 
hand (“in mano,” Purg., xxxi1, 98) by the Nymphs as they sat 
about Beatrice.* One thinks of the “ Wise and Foolish Virgins.” ** 


*° Exodus, Xxv, 37: “ Facies et lucernas septem, et pones eas super can- 
delabrum.” Other references to the lucernae of the same “ candelabrum,” 
or of others similar in type, are found in Hwod., xxxv, 14; xxxvul, 23; 
XXXIX, 36; XL, 4, 22f.; Lev., xxiv, 2,4; Num., 9; vil, 2,3; III Reg., 
vir, 49; I Paralip., xxvii, 15; II Paralip., tv, 20; 11; LZecclus., 
XXVI, 22; Zach., Iv, 2 (cf. Hieron., Paulino, vir); I Mach., 1v, 50. And in 
the four passages in the New Testament which contain the famous refer- 
ence to putting one’s lighted “candle” upon a “ candlestick,” rather than 
hiding it under a bushel, or a bed (Matth., v, 15; Marc., Iv, 21; Luce., 
vit, 16, x1, 33), the Revised Version has, correctly, “lamp,” representing 
the Latin lucerna(m) of each passage (directly, of course, from the Greek 
Avxvos,—ov) and “ stand,” for candelabrum (Avxvia[s]). 

11 Josephus speaks of the sacred seven-branched “Candlestick” several 
times in the Antiquities of the Jews; e. g., in III, vim, 3, he says that 
“the priests were also to keep oil ready purified for the lamps; three of 
which were to give light all day long, upon the sacred candlestick, before 
God, and the rest were to be lighted in the evening.” [The distinguishing 
of three lights thus, from the remaining four, is somehow related to the 
3-and-4 arrangement of the details and decorations, according to the care- 
ful specifications laid down in Hwod., xxv, 32-35, and elsewhere in the 
references given above, n. 10; and it recalls, though it does not exactly 
parallel, the 4-and-3 groupings of the symbolic stars of Purg., 1, 23, and 
vu, 89-93. In this latter connection it is worth while to note (1) that 
the seven lights of the sacred Candelabrum were thought to signify, among 
other things, the seven “planets” (e. g., Josephus, op. cit., III, vi, 7: 
“... the Candlestick was of cast gold, hollow within . . . with its knops, 
and lilies, and pomegranates, and bowls . . . by which means the shaft 
elevated itself on high from a single base, and spread itself into as many 
branches as there are planets, including the sun among them; it termi- 
nated in seven heads, in one row, all standing parallel to one another, and 
these branche’ carried seven lamps, one by one, in imitation of the number 
of the planets.”); (2) that in Purg., xxx, 1, the seven “ candelabri” with 
their lights are called “il settentrion del primo cielo”—which may mean 
many things at once, among them ‘the seven guiding stars of the heaven 
of Man’s early Age of Innocence, of the Heavenly guidance given to the 
Chosen People of the Old Dispensation,’ or, more literally, ‘of the South- 
ern sky ’; the sky whose pole lies above the horizon of the Terrestrial Para- 
dise, the First Parents’; and (3) that the seven-branched Candelabrum of 
the Tabernacle was always set south of the golden altar, on the south side 
of the Temple: Hwod., xxvi1, 35, xL, 22; Num., vill, 2; Josephus, op. cit., 
3 
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It is of course well known also for secular Latin literature that 
the word candelabrum did not always imply candles. Dante’s use 
of the Italian “ candelabro ” in this less usual sense should, there- 
fore, be classed as one of his (conscious or unconszious) “ Latin- 
isms ” ;—there are many of them here in the closing cantos of the 
Purgatorio. 


VIII, m1, 7; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, r, Qu. 102, Art. 4, Loc. 6: 
“ponebatur candelabrum ex parte australi; quia ex illa parte est nobis 
planetarum cursus.” Ursa Major was regularly called “ plaustrum” 
(Eng. “ Wain”), as the seven bright stars suggested a wagon.] 

In the Jewish Encyc., s. v. “ Ark of the Law,” is illustrated an old 
representation, now in the Museo Borgiano at Rome, of the seven-branched 
candelabrum of the Jewish type, in which one makes out quite plainly 
small longish low lamps that strongly suggest the general ancient, or 
Roman, type, with flaming wick at one end and what is apparently a 
round handle at the other. 

The most celebrated representation of the Jewish candelabrum is of 
course that of the Arch of Titus, in Rome; and one is strongly tempted 
to speculate as to whether Dante may have seen that relief, or some draw- 
ings or copy of it (remember his own relief of the triumphant procession 
of the Ark, in Purg., x). We know that it was not buried, as was so 
much of what lay in the lower parts of the Forum, in his day; in fact it 
is a certainty that the relief in question was known, for the Arch of Titus 
was actually called “Arcus septem lucernarum” in the Middle Ages, 
because of the representation of the famous Candelabrum which is the most 
striking feature of the relief (v., e. g., Baumeister, Denkmdler, m1, 1492). 
The Arch of Titus was connected by masonry with the Coliseum and other 
large buildings on the Palatine and Celian hills, and the whole made into 
a great fortress by the Frangipani family; of this fortress the Arch 
formed the entrance, and therefore was open. Certainly if Dante ever did 
see this relief the impression made upon him must have been deep. There 
he would have found conspicuously portrayed among the spoils from 
Jerusalem the venerable seven-branched Candelabrum, borne on the 
shoulders of a wreath-crowned group, to which the sculptor has given an 
astonishing lifelikeness, and an air of rejoicing which is heightened by an 
apparently fortuitous locating, in the composition, of the jubilee-trumpets 
of the Temple—as if they were being exultantly blown, as described in 
I Paralip., xv, 24 (“clangebant tubis coram arcam Dei”), 28 (“ ducebant 
arcam .. . sonitu buccinae et tubis ”), and elsewhere in the O. T. (Com- 
pare also the trumpet-blowers who led the procession of the Ark round 
the walls of Jericho.) Opposite is a relief of Titus being crowned by Vic- 
tory, in figure which represents Roma; soldiers (or lictors?—or both?) 
precede; and around the car seem to be dancing two small groups of women. 
All of which reminds us of various details and analogies; for example: 
the first time Dante mentions the Car in his pageant (Purg., xxrx, 107) he 
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And after all, even one who denied that Dante had the seven- 
branched candlestick in mind in the slightest, would have to agree 
that, even so, it is quite possible that Dante understood, as we do, 
that single “ candlesticks ” could also be holders for lamps as well 
as for candles, 

Who it was that Dante conceived of as the original bearers of the 
“bello arnese ” must remain unclear. Perhaps it is sufficient to 
reflect that such tasks normally fell to acolytes, or to even more 
robust menials, whom no one would expect to share in the honor of 
being named with the personaggi. 

Hersert D. AvsTIN. 
University of Southern California. 


calls it a “carro... triunfale” and he describes it (vss. 115 ff.) with 
the words, “Non che Roma di carro cosi bello rallegrasse Affricano, o 
vero Augusto; ma quel del sol saria pover con ello”; and in xxxu, 119, 
as before mentioned, it is again called a “ triunfal veiculo.” About its 
wheels dance the seven nymphs (the Virtues), three on one side and four 
on the other. Upon the Car Dante is to see the regal figure of Beatrice, 
personifying the revelation of Heaven to him; that is, the ministry of 
the Church, the spiritual Rome, to Man. The very fact that it was in real- 
ity Titus whose triumph was being thus portrayed would have in itself 
recommended the Roman reliefs to Dante’s interested and sympathetic 
attention: in Purg., xx1, 82, referring to this very occasion of his capture 
of Jerusalem, Dante calls him “the good Titus ”—where the standard 
Imperial epithet of “buono” seems to bear special significance. Hardly 
any scene could more appealingly suggest Imperial Rome in her churchly 
mission to all the world: the seven flames with their gifts of the Holy 
Spirit are no longer to be cooped up in the Temple of the Old Covenant, 
but are to be carried forth with rejoicing to Rome, and through Rome to 
all mankind. (That the flames of the seven-branched candlestick of the 
Tabernacle symbolized the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, though the Bible 
says this only of the “seven lamps of fire burning before the throne,” 
Rev., Iv, 5, we have—and Dante had—on no less authority than that of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, I’, Qu. 102, Art. 4, Loc. 6.) 

12 Matth., xxv, 1-12. The word here is lampas; but in Luc., xm, 35f., 
Christ says: “Sint lumbi vestri praecincti, et lucernae ardentes in mani- 
bus vestris, Et vos similes hominibus, expectantibus dominum suum, 
quando revertatur a nuptis... 
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TWO NOTES ON DANTE 


I 


The meaning of the eleventh verse of the sonnet (Vita Nuova, 
XXI) beginning 
Ne li occhi porta la mia donna Amore 


is still puzzling to students of Dante. The commonly accepted 
reading for the verse is 


Ond’ é laudato chi prima la vide, 


although in some editions beato appears instead of laudato. The 
difficulty lies in the interpretation of cht. Casini offers no expla- 
nation of his own, but gives D’Ancona’s to the effect that Dante 
himself is meant by chi. Flamini thinks that “ chi prima la vide” 
refers to the person who has known Beatrice longest, but offers no 
clue as to who the person may be. Professor McKenzie calls atten- 
tion to other interpretations: Scherillo’s “whoever early in life 
saw her,” Melodia’s “ whoever has seen her even once,” and Rajna’s 
“every one who has seen her.” 

I would offer the suggestion that chi refers to the parents of 
Beatrice or to either of them; for it is not too much to assume 
that they were the first to see her, surely the first with whom the 
poet’s thought would be likely to associate sight of her. 

It is natural and usual for people to praise the parents of remark- 
able children, and especially of well-bred children. Now what 
stands out in this as in other verses in praise of Beatrice is her 
gracious bearing, her fine breeding. Nor should we forget Dante’s 
favorite and almost invariable epithet, “la gentilissima.” 

To assume, then, that Dante’s chi refers to Beatrice’s parents 
and that what the poet wants us to understand is that people 
praised the parents of a well-bred daughter, does not seem extrava- 
gant. 

Moreover, this interpretation has the further advantage of fit- 
ting in with the rest of the poem, whether we accept laudato or 
beato as the correct reading. If we accept beato, we may even 
assume that the chi refers not only to the parents of Beatrice, but 
specifically to her father—“colui che era stato genitore di tanta 
meraviglia quanta si vedea ch’era questa nobilissima Beatrice.” 
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Dante had mourned his passing, had praised him as a buon padre, 
and it may well be that he now thought of him as beato for having 
been, among other things and, perhaps, primarily, the father of 
Beatrice. 

II 


The symmetrical arrangement of the poems in the Vita Nuova, 
based on their metrical forms, was pointed out long ago by Charles 
Eliot Norton. It seems to me that there is further evidence in 
this book of Dante’s conscious and symmetrical patterns. The sub- 
ject-matter seems to be distinctly tripartite: the first part being 
essentially a record of Dante’s love of Beatrice; the second, his 
praise of her; the third, his contemplation, after her death, of her 
meaning to him and, through him, of her meaning to others. 

If we count the Proemio as the first chapter, we shall have forty- 
two chapters for the entire book; and if we are not too exacting, 
we shall see that the three parts of the subject-matter mentioned 
above coincide, or very nearly, and in the order in which I give 
them, with the first fourteen, the second fourteen, and the last 
fourteen chapters. Even if the reader will not admit this parallel, 
he will admit, I believe, the tripartite aspect of the subject-matter ; 
and three, we know, is a significant number with Dante. And 
while speaking of numbers, let me stop for one more suggestion. 
Of the thirty-one poems included in the book, twenty-six are son- 
nets. The sonnet would seem to be, then, the metrical unit of the 
collection. Now there may be something more than accidental in 
the arrangement of a book of Dante’s which contains forty-two 
chapters, which deals with three aspects of the poet’s life, and in 
which fourteen-verse poems predominate. 

And now for a last word on the tripartite aspect of the book. 
Dante may have seen in the three phases of his amatory life, and 
put into the three parts of his little book a spiritual lesson not 
unlike that to be found in the three canticles of the Divina Com- 
media. The worldliness, withdrawal, and ultimate peace of the 
Commedia may not be paralleled by love of Beatrice, praise of her, 
and contemplation of her meaning; yet, there is, I think, a dis- 
tinct kinship. And this may serve to show that when Dante com- 
posed the Vita Nwova he already had clearly in mind the nature 
of the larger book which he was to write, and the meaning he would 
give to it. 
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The Vita Nuova is not merely Dante’s book of love; it is the 
prelude to the Divina Commedia, is like it in its larger outlines, 
and carries the same mottf. 


ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY. 


Unwersity of Missouri. 


LE “ BOURRIQUOT” DE TARTARIN 


M. Léon Degoumois a exploré L’Algérie d’ Alphonse Daudet 
(Genéve, 1922) et inventorié les emprunts faiis par l’auteur de 
Tartarin 4 Jules Gérard, le tueur de lions et 4 Bombonnel, le 
tueur de panthéres. Il a en particulier étudié la fameuse scéne 
de “ V’afffit du soir dans un bois de lauriers-roses,” et lorsque nous 
voyons Tartarin se souvenir de ce qu’il a lu “dans ses livres,” 
nous savons désormais de quels ouvrages il s’agit. Un seul point 
reste inexpliqué: quand retentit le fatal “ Pan! pan!,” la victime 
n’est, hélas! que l’innocent “ bourriquot ” de V’irascible Alsacienne. 
Or, s’il est vrai que le jour de son premier affit, Bombonnel lui- 
méme a commis une méprise du méme genre, ce n’est pas un ane 
qu’occit le massacreur de panthéres, mais “ un bouc, le plus grand 
bouc qu’il soit possible d’imaginer.” Pourquoi Daudet remplace- 
t-il le bouc par le bourriquot? Sans doute n’avait-il besoin de 
personne pour opérer la substitution: mais on peut se demander 
si, dans quelque coin de sa mémoire, ne s’était pas niché le souvenir 
d’une page de La Prairie de Fenimore Cooper (Trad. Defauconpret, 
I, 164 sq.) : 

Levant ses tablettes vers le ciel, le docteur se mit 4 lire & haute voix: 
“Six octobre 1805. Quadrupéde: vu au clair de la lune . . . Genus 
inconnu . . . cornes longues, divergentes et formidables . . . voix sonore 
et imposante ... naturel farouche et indomptable. Voilad, s’écria Obed, 
une béte qui va trés probablement disputer au lion son titre de roi des 
animaux” ... Il y eut un moment, je l’avoue od le fortiter in re faillit 
lacher prise devant un ennemi si terrible.... “Eh! qu’est-ce que cela?” 
Héléne, regardant du cdté que lui indiquait son compagnon, vit en effet 
un animal qui courait dans la Prairie, et qui semblait venir droit & eux. 
La jour n’était pas encore assez avancé pour lui permettre d’en distinguer 
les formes et les proportions, mais pourtant ce qu’elle voyait suffisait pour 
lui faire présumer que c’était quelque animal sauvage et terrible—*“ Le 
voila! le voila!” s‘écria le docteur, tandis que ses jambes tremblaient 
sous lui.... Sa voix fut arrétée par un mugissement de l’animal.. . 
(Puis silence solennel) interrompu par les éclats de rire répétés et irré- 
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sistibles qui partirent de la bouche d’Héléne.—“ C’est votre Ane en personne. 
s’écria Héléne, votre cher Ane qui vous est si attaché ”—“ Asinus domesti- 
cus” marmotta le docteur en reprenant son haleine. 


Daudet connaissait-il Za Prairie? Son fils nous assure qu’il 
possédait “de nombreux ouvrages de voyages et d’aventures” et, 
depuis la thése de M. M. Gibb, on sait encore mieux la popularité 
de Cooper en France. Au moment ou, avec des réminiscences de 
Gérard et de Bombonnel, se construisait le récit de “Vaffit,” il 
est possible qu’un lointain souvenir du bourriquot de la Prairie 
soit venu traverser l’esprit de Daudet, et amener l’amusante sub- 
stitution de l’Ane au bouc que lui proposait le “ tueur de panthéres.” 


ANDRE MorIze. 
Harvard University. 


UNA REPLICA 


Séame permitido replicar al critico que ha hecho la censura 
de mi Historia en Modern Language Notes, nimero de febrero. 
De su serenidad, justicia y competencia nada tengo que decir: 
juzguen de todo ello los lectores de mi libro y de su resefia. En 
cuanto al mérito o desmérito de la obra, ni él tiene autoridad 
para juzgarla, ni soy yo el llamado a defenderla. He de limitarme, 
pues, con la mayor mesura a puntos de interés para los estudiosos 
de nuestras letras. 

1. Refiriéndose a las adaptaciones extranjeras de las Novelas 
ejemplares, dice el critico: “ Hasta pudiera ser que algunas de 
las comedias que toma por adaptaciones no hayan existido jamas.” 
Como me he propuesto abstenerme de todo comentario sobre la 
buena ética y la buena erudicién, me reduzco a consignar que 
de todas aquellas comedias se conservan ediciones: 


Bickerstaffe, ed. W. Oxberry en New English Drama, t. xx1.—Hardy, en 
Le Thédtre d’Alexandre Hardy, ed. E. Stengel, Marbourg-Paris, 1883-84.— 
Fletcher, en The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, ed. G. Darley, London, 
1839.—Garnier, Adélaide, ou la Force du sang, anecdote, Paris, 1771, 
en 8°, y en Oeuvres completes de “ Regnard,” Paris, 1789-90. (Bibliothéque 
Nationale. )—Middleton, en Best Plays, ed. H. H. Ellis, London, 1890, t. 1.— 
Quinault, Les Rivales, comédie, Leyde, 1657, en 12°. (Brunet, Manuel du 
Libraire, Supplément.) Le Docteur de verre, ed. Fournel en Les con- 
temporains de Moliére, Recuil de comédies, Paris, 1875, t. m1.—Rotrou, 
Les deux Pucelles, tragi-comédie, Paris, 1639, en 8°. (British Museum.)— 
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Sallebray, La Belle Egyptienne, tragi-comédie, Paris, 1642, en 4°. (British 
Museum.)—Scudéry, L’Amant libéral, tragi-comédie, Paris, 1638, en 12°. 
(British Museum.) 


2. Dice el critico: “La lista de comedias francesas imitadas 
de nuestro teatro clisico esté llena de errores.” El ntimero de 
dichas comedias citadas en mi libro (y no me propuse, ni mucho 
menos, agotar la lista) es de ciento ocho. Y el critico sdlo declara 
dos falsas atribuciones y pone en duda la imitacién de tres comedias 
mas, sin decidirse a negarla. Puntualice el critico los errores 
de que esté llena la lista, y yo me ofrezco a hacer la comprobacion 
y a dar a conocer el resultado. 

3. “Hasta en pleno siglo de oro se dan casos de imitacién 
que no hay por qué callar.” Refiérese todo el pasaje al teatro. 
En la pag. 428 del libro, menciono dos imitaciones que nuestros 
clasicos hicieron de piezas francesas. El critico prestara buen 
servicio a la erudicién diciéndonos cuales sean esas otras imitaciones 
de comedias francesas, en dicho periodo, desconocidas hasta hoy. 

4. Tiene nuestro critico por cosa desatinada o muy deplorable 
al menos, que el autor celebre entre los poetas espaiioles del siglo 
XIX a Campoamor y Niifiez de Arce, y tenga por uno de sus 
favoritos a Espronceda, siendo los otros el Duque de Rivas, 
Zorrilla y Bécquer. Si tales poetas le parecen mal al critico, 3 cuales 
son entonces los buenos poetas espaiioles de aquella centuria? 

5. El critico, difiriendo del autor, opina que Espronceda “ fué 
con toda probabilidad* un buen burgués a quien el sarampién de 
la adolescencia le duré demasiado.” Pues bien, a los veintidés 
alos de edad se bate el poeta en las barricadas de Paris los tres 
dias de julio de 1830, por defender la causa popular; alistase 
luego en la cruzada para libertar a Polonia; a los veintisiete y 
a los veintiocho afios de edad torna al fuego de las barricadas en 
Madrid, y sus conspiraciones y actividades revolucionarias le 
acarrean destierros y encarcelamientos ; y como Espronceda, ademas, 
murié seis anos después de batirse la iltima vez en las barricadas, 
senténciese si fué “un buen burgués” o un revolucionario. 

6. “En resumen, este manual no es peor ni mejor que los 
anteriores.” {En resumen de lo que deja dicho el critico? En su 


El critico emplea constantemente en su resefia las expresiones es 
probable, es posible, es dudoso, es discutible, hasta pudiera ser: muletillas 
nada cientificas del que camina por senda poco familiar. 
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resumen, debe de ser dicho manual el peor de todos, ya que en 
sus setecientas paginas no ha encontrado el critico ni una sola 
cosa siquiera que le parezca laudable. 

Y permitaseme ahora con indulgencia cuatro palabras mas, entre 
personales y literarias. Seguin el critico, he olvidado, “sin duda 
por patriotismo,” citar las fuentes francesas o italianas de muchas 
obras espafiolas. Dejé de hacerlo en muchos casos porque no 
entraba en el plan del libro recargarlo con noticias bibliograficas 
y con notas secundarias de problemas de investigacién: al final 
de cada capitulo, cuando procede, se consignan las obras en que 
el lector puede estudiar dichas influencias extranjeras. Seialé, si, 
la que ejercié el teatro espafiol por ser una de sus principales 
glorias. Y en cuanto a lo del patriotismo, que es lo que ahora 
importa, le responderé con el autor del Didlogo de la lengua: 
“Que sea de mi tierra o no, esto importa poco, pues cuanto a 
mi, aquel es de mi tierra cuyas virtudes y suficiencia me contentan, 
si bien sea nacido y criado en Polonia.” Es otra cosa, que el 
critico habla de los que no son de la cuerda del autor. En 
castellano, es cierto, se dice cuerda de literatos, como la famosa 
granadina, pero decir sdlo de su cuerda tiene para un caballero 
toda la vileza de cuerda de presos. Y esto tampoco necesita 
comentarios. 


M. Romera-NAvVARRO. 
University of Pennsylwania. 


[1. El sefior R.-N. se molesta intitilmente en citar imitaciones 
conocidas de todo aficionado. Al poner en duda la existencia 
de alguna comedia, sin afirmar nada categéricamente, aludia yo a 
la Adelaide de Garnier, que no figura en el catalogo de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale ni en el del British Museum, y a las cuatro 
adaptaciones de Hardy, tinicas que se conocen. El sefior R.N. 
supone equivocadamente que existen otras. 

2. No traté de enumerar en mi reseiia todos errores del manual 
resefiado, pero, puesto que el mismo autor insiste en puntualizarlos, 
aiiadiré ahora algunos titulos a los cinco citados como ejemplos 
de su descuido. Lwucréce, p. 254, y Les visionnaires, p. 352: fuente 
desconocida. Les intrigues amoureuses, p. 322: fuente italiana. 
L’infidéle confidente, p. 254: fuente probablemente espafiola pero 
no cervantina. Cosroés, p. 322: procede de una tragedia latina 
de Cellot. L’heureux naufrage, p. 322: se ignora el paradero de 
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la comedia espafiola desde el siglo XVIII. Clarice y Les morts 
vivants, p. 322 y 323 respectivamente: imitaciones de Sforza 
d’Oddi. Diane, p. 367: procede de La villana de Getafe, de Lope, 
y no de La doncella de labor de Montalbin. Rhadamiste et 
Zénobie, p. 389: esta Zénobie, reina de Armenia como la de 
Montauban, no tiene nada que ver con la Zenobia calderoniana .. . 
¢ Sigo? 

3. No me referia exclusivamente al teatro, y si mencioné el 
caso de En esta vida fué para demostrar que la influencia extranjera 
subsiste aun en la época de mayor originalidad y en un género 
espafiol por excelencia. Explica el sefgr R.N. al final de su 
réplica, que no entraba en el plan del libro recargarlo con problemas 
de investigacién secundarios. No me parece a mi tan secundaria 
la cuestién del origen francés de nuestros poemas medievales para 
pasarla por alto en una historia de setecientas paginas y pico. 

4. zQue cuales son los buenos poetas espaiioles del siglo XIX? 
;Ninguno! En la novela tenemos un Galdés que no desmerece 
de Balzac ni de Dickens, y que hasta les supera desde ciertos puntos 
de vista, pero en la lirica quedamos muy por bajo de otras 
literaturas. ;Qué vates de la pasada centuria pueden compararse 
con ‘Shelley, Byron, Baudelaire, Carducci? ;:No es vergonzoso 
que en la época de Verlaine fueran Campoamor y Niifiez de Arce 
los grandes poetas espanoles ? 

5. Ya sabiamos que Espronceda jugaba a las revoluciones. 
Era algo que entraba en el programa del romanticismo. Yo, a 
pesar de todo, sigo creyendo que no se merece la aureola de 
calavera que le han puesto. 

(En nota a este pirrafo alude el replicante a mi tono de duda, 
mas cortesia que vacilacién. Los lectores de mi resefia habran 
comprendido que, aunque por pura férmula emplease un giro 
dubitativo, tenia que estar muy seguro de mi mismo al observar, 
verbigracia, que cierta comedia no podia ser fuente de otra publi- 
cada seis afos antes. ) 

La obcecacién del sefior R. N. llega a su colmo en el ultimo 
parrafo. Yo usé la frase “ser de su cuerda” dandole el sentido 
inocente que se le da en Madrid, y que registra el Diccionario de 
la Academia. “ No ser de la cuerda de otro: No ser de su opinién 
o caracter.” 


Después de esto comprendera el sefior profesor que “ peor es 
meneallo.” 


J. Rosues. 
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SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, 1. 1704 


‘And he fyske3 hem byfore; pay founden hym sone.’ Tolkien 
glosses fyske3 ‘scampers,’ and derives from ON. fysask. NED. 
(s. v. fisk, v. obsol.) gives ‘move briskly, scamper about, frisk, 
whisk,’ and other uses with the adverbs ‘ about, abroad, in and out, 
to and fro,’ and believes that the word may be a frequentative 
(formed with & suffix as in walk, talk, lurk) of OE. fY¥san, ‘ hurry,’ 
or from OE. fésian, fysian, ‘ drive, drive off or away’ (s. v. feeze, 
v'., 1), suggesting also further connection with synonymous Swed. 
fiaska [fjeska], frequent. of fjasa, ‘bustle, make a fuss.’ Bjork- 
man’ suggests derivation from two possible words, 1, Norweg. 
dial. fjaska, ‘flatter, fawn, bungle, huddle, hoax,’ or 2, Swed. 
dial. fjaska, fjaiska[—fjeska], ‘scamper about fussily, bustle 
about,’ though he admits that the derivation in NED. is possible. 
EDD. (s. v. fisk, v.) cites a Shropshire meaning, ‘ wander, roam 
about idly.” Menner? accepts Tolkien’s ‘scampers,’ but regards 
the word as a contamination form between ON. fisask, ‘ desire,’ 
and OE. f¥san. 

If fyske3 be glossed ‘ wander, roam about idly,’ its subject can- 
not be ‘fox, for no fox would ‘roam about idly’ with hounds 
so close. Emerson,* following the text of Morris which separates 
byfore from pay by a comma, proposes derivation from Norweg. 
dial. fjaska, ‘ hoax,’ and makes the following possible suggestion : 
‘The Norweg. dial fjaska, ‘hoax’ from ‘wander about’ would 
admirably fit, if we take & as ‘if’: ‘if he ran here and there 
before them to deceive them, they soon found him.’ The semicolon 
which Tolkien places between byfore and fay called my attention 
to the marked pause between the two parts of the line, and raised 
the question of a possible change of subject. Certainly the ante- 
cedent of he (1704) is vague. The pronoun may refer to fox 
(1699) or kennet (1701). The meaning of fyske3 would certainly 
seem to depend on the antecedent, and there is no more reason for 
taking it to be fox than hound. If the antecedent be kenet, the 
passage would read thus: ‘A kennet cries thereof [on the scent], 
the huntsman encourages him; his fellows fall to him that was 


1 Scand. Loan-Words in Middle English, 1, 137. 
* MIN., xut, 400. 
* JEGP., 395. 
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sniffing full thickly, run forth in a rabble on his correct guidance 
[cf. NED. fare, ‘ conduct ’”], and he fisks before them.’ Bjérkman’s 
second suggestion gives us the meaning required. The kennet 
‘bustles’ or ‘scampers about fussily’ before his fellows, because 
he is picking up a scent from point to point. He does not hasten 
ahead on a straight line, as he would on a hot scent, but wanders 
forward hither and yon. Hym I regard as referring to the fox, and 
therefore retain the semicolon within the line. 

There is a further connotation which fyske3 might possibly 
bring to the mind of a mediaeval reader or auditor. Skeat * quotes 
a phrase fieska wiska rumpan found in the Dictionarium of Sere- 
nius, ‘ to fisk the tail about’ (cf. 2nd. ed. of that work under Eng- 
lish fisk). Cent. Dict. (s. v. fisk, v.) gives the word as associated in 
sense, but not in etymological form, with fike?, fig’, fidge, etc., and 
frisk, whisk. Thus to the primary meaning (?) of the word, quick, 
restless movement, there is the derived (?) idea of a similar move- 
ment of the tail. A quotation from a modern book on hunting‘ 
will, perhaps, show us the picture before the poet’s mind that 
prompted him to use the word: 


When a hound has a fancy that he scents his game, but is not yet quite 
certain enough to give tongue or speak to it, his stern will be observed to 
be violently agitated: this is called ‘ feathering on the scent.’ 


Henry L. SAvaGce. 
Princeton University. 


HEBBEL’S HERODES UND MARIAMNE, ll. 1289-1295. 


In a conversation between Mariamne and Joseph (Act 11, Se. 5) 
Mariamne says: 
Hér’s zu Deinem Fluch! 
Dass ich mit eig’ner Hand mich téten will, 
Wenn er—O, hitt’ ich das geahnt! Nicht wahr?— 
Dann hiitte ich an einen kalten Gruss 
Mich nie gekehrt, ich hitte fortgefahren, 
Wie ich begann, und Alles stiinde wohl! 
Denn Anfangs warst Du ein ganz and’rer Mann! 


Note on Piers Plowman, C. x, 153. 
5 Hunting (Badminton Library), 1889, p. 351. 
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In all my experience in teaching this drama, whether to graduates 
or undergraduates, I have never found a student who understood 
this passage. The solution of the puzzle, the only one which makes 
every statement fit, is that the four lines—O, hatt’ ich das geahnt! 
to Alles sttinde wohl!—are Mariamne’s interpretation from the 
expression on Joseph’s face of what is going on in his mind. She 
has just revealed to Joseph the fact that she has taken an oath to 
kill herself, if Herodes does not return. Now Joseph’s whole © 
conduct has been determined by the fear, instilled into him by 
Herodes, that Mariamne and her mother will kill him in case of 
Herodes’ death. So when Mariamne shows him what her real in- 
tention was, he realizes that all his plans for her quick execution, 
if need be, were worse than useless, and that he had incurred her 
deadly enmity by threatening her life. Thus if Herodes does 
return, he is lost. His face reveals his consternation when he 
realizes that his own too eager precaution—quite in keeping with 
his character—has fatally entangled him. Mariamne at once pene- 
trates his mind, and says, in effect: This is what you are think- 
ing—“ O, if I had only guessed that!” (Nicht wahr? Am I 
not right?) “Then I should not have worried over an unfriendly 
greeting, I should have continued as I began, and everything would 
be well!” For, she goes on in her own words, in the beginning you 
were a very different man. The words in quotation marks are 
the words she attributes to Joseph, everything else is her own. 

As far as I can see, no other interpretation of these lines will 
solve them completely. I once asked Mr. Max Montor whether he 
remembered this passage, when without a moment’s hesitation he 
recited it dramatically, so that no one could be in doubt as to what 
words Mariamne was putting in Joseph’s mouth, and exactly in 
keeping with the explanation given above. And he added of his 
own accord that Mariamne read those lines in the mind of Joseph. 

As the passage stands here, however, there seems to be one very 
obvious objection to putting more than line 1291 in this mind-read- 
ing process, and that is the presence of the dash after Nicht wahr? 
But this dash is not in Hebbel’s manuscript, nor is it in the first 
edition published under his supervision (Vienna, 1850). It was 
in fact inserted by R. M. Werner in his critical edition. He was 


1A variant reading to line 1291 is: Wenn ihn in Rom sein Tod ereilt! 
See R. M. Werner, Hebbel, Werke Bd. II, Lesarten u. Anmerkungen. 
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obviously influenced by the supposition that only 1. 1291 represented 
the mind-reading process, a supposition that will not interpret the 
passage as a whole. He says (op. cit., p. 444), to 1. 1291: “ Wie 
sich aus dieser Interpunction . . . ergiebt, ist dieser Einwurf trotz 
den vorgebrachten Bedenken in dem Munde Mariamnes verstind- 
lich; ich habe nur nach Hebbels sonstiger Art den Gedankenstrich 
hinter wahr eingeschoben.” The only edition I have seen that 
follows this reading is that of Adolf Bartels. The American col- 
lege edition by Professor Meyer tells us in the Preface that Werner’s 
text is followed, but by a happy inadvertence this particular dash 
has been omitted. Professor Meyer makes no comment on the lines 
in question. 

What R. M. Werner alludes to in the words “ trotz den vorge- 
brachten Bedenken,” is probably a note on this passage by Julius 
Glaser given by Emil Kuh in the latter’s edition, the first by the 
way, of Hebbel’s Saimtliche Werke, 1865. This note is on p. 362 
of Vol. 1. The same note is also quoted by Adolf Stern in his 
edition of Hebbel’s Saémtliche Werke. Inasmuch as Glaser bases 
his explanation on the passage without the dash, it may be inter- 
esting in this connection. He does still greater violence to the 
text as Hebbel wrote it. Emil Kuh says (op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 362): 


Die Stelle: “ Hér’s zu Deinem Fluch” bis: “Denn Anfangs warst Du 
ein ganz and’rer Mann” S. 188 hat bei Professor Glaser das Bendenken 
erregt, ob es nicht ein Versehen Hebbels gewesen, die ganze Rede Mariamnen 
sprechen zu lassen—ein Versehen, nicht ein Druckfehler, denn nicht nur 
in der ersten Auflage des Stiickes, auch im Manuscripte von des Dichters 
Hand ist die Stelle so zu lesen. Glaser meint, es miisse heissen: 

Mariamne. Hoér’s zu deinem Fluch! 
Dass ich mit eigner Hand mich téten will, 
Wenn er— 

Joseph. O, hitt’ ich das geahnt!— 

Mariamne. Nicht wahr? 

Dann etc. ete. 


Denn die Worte: “O hiitt’ ich das geahnt! ” schienen die eines ge- 
ainstigten Mannes zu sein, der plétzlich sehe, wie nahe er daran war, 
aller Verlegenheit zu entkommen; dass sie ihm aber Mariamne in der 
Seele lese, sei weniger glaublich; fiir ihn seien sie ein Schritt mehr auf 
dem Wege des Sich-verratens, wiihrend sonst das in den folgenden Worten 
Josephs: “Ich habe nichts zu fiirchten! ” liegende Gestiindnis zu rasch 
kame. 


As we have seen, the correct interpretation of this passage, 
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which does no violence to the approved text, puts not only 1. 1291, 
but ll. 1291-1294 in the mind-reading process. This is nothing 
unusual in Hebbel’s case, who somewhere remarked that he would 
rather trust to the dramatic penetration of a good actor than 
attempt to explain his text by inserting directions in prose. That 
the passage, however, is liable to be misunderstood, we have seen. 
Besides the illustrations from Glaser and Werner, there is another 
in the edition of this drama, described as a Versuch einer Erlauter- 
ung zwischen den Zeilen fiir Schauspieler und Hebbel-Verehrer, 
von Otto Spiesz, Halle, 1913. On p. 89, he quotes the lines, with- 
out the dash, and adds as his sole comment: “‘ Diese Verse verstehe 
ich nicht.” 
T. M. CAMPBELL. 


Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 


NEW THOREAU MATERIAL 


While examining in the Morgan Library in New York City 
Thoreau’s eleven manuscripts of extracts on the Indians,’ I came 
across material of an entirely different nature. Thirty pages 
from the end of the last of the notebooks appear two pages of 
remarks evidently put down before the other material, presumably 
sometime in 1860. Like all of Thoreau’s notes on the Indians, 
they are in ink in a hand fairly legible, although one passage pre- 
sents insuperable difficulties. Later Thoreau made slight correc- 
tions in pencil and dated the pages “ Dec. 4—60,” the day after he 
caught the cold which led to his fatal illness. The remarks prob- 
ably would have found a place in his journal had not sickness and 
death interfered. The two pages are given below as corrected by 
Thoreau. Although the ideas may be neither brilliant nor pro- 
found, they are so characteristic as to deserve preservation. 


Many public speakers are accustomed, as I think foolishly, to talk about 
little things and occasionally to patronize them, suggesting by them 
neglected things—but by these things mean those whose diameter consists 
of but few inches or lines and which few men know much about. In 
making this distinction they really use no juster measure than a 10 foot 
pole and their own ignorance. According to this measure, a small potato 


1 See my article, “ Thoreau’s Manuscripts on the Indians,” in the Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology for April, 1928. 
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is a little thing, a big one a great thing. Whatever is thought to be 
covered by the word education—whether reading, writing or ’rithmetic— 
is a great thing, but almost all that constitutes education is a little 
thing. In this country a political speech—whether by Mr. Seward or 
Caleb Cushing—is a great thing, a ray of light a iittle thing. But the 
truth is that almost everything good or great is little in their sense. What 
is the greatest thing anywhere but that little community of comparatively 
wise or righteous men in it? But this the particular journals never speak 
well of, the appointed authorities never protect; but instead of this 
they recognize the interests of the merchants as the greatest thing to be 
celebrated and protected. 

Greater is the diameter of the husk of any fruit than that of its 
kernel, but it is commonly the husk only that is gathered and stored up. 
It is only the husk of Christianity that is so bruited and wide-spread 
in the world—the kernel is still the very least and rarest of all things. 

I have observed that English naturalists quite generally have a pitiful 
habit of speaking of their proper pursuit as a bit of trifling or wasting of 
time for which they will ask pardon of the reader, a mere interruption 
of their great and serious enterprises as if they would have you believe 
that all the rest of their lives they have been employed in some truly 
great or serious affair. But it happens that we hear never more of this as 
we certainly should if it were only some public or philanthropic reverie. 
But they have only been engaged in the magnanimous and heroic enter- 
prise of feeding, clothing, housing, and warming themselves, the chief 
value of which was that it enabled them to pursue just these studies of 
which they speak so slightingly. It is in effect at least mere cant. 

A hippopotamus is a great thing, a dove a little thing. The big cheese 
which it took so many oxen to draw is a great thing, a snowflake a little 


thing. 
A hogshead of tobacco or .. . or a big cheese or a fat ox or hog or the 
Norse Columbus or Mr... . [is a big thing]; there is no danger that 


anybody will call these little things. 

Then, great things are not great but gross, or great only as some pump- 
kins are—they are some pumpkins. Then little things are not little but 
fine—they are some huckleberries. 

ALBERT KEISER. 
Lenoir Rhyne College. 


JOEL BARLOW AND GEORGE WASHINGTON 


On May 25, 1788, Joel Barlow, now remembered as an inde- 
pendent thinker in politics and social philosophy, and as the Con- 
necticut Wit who composed the mock-heroic poem, Hasty Pudding, 
and that ambitious epic, The Columbiad, left the United States for 
France. Since he was the European representative of the Scioto 
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Company and desired to sell lands in Ohio to Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, he carried with him letters of introduction from 
various prominent Americans to several Europeans of note. 
Among these letters was one from Thomas Jefferson to Doctor 
Richard Price of London,’ a second from George Washington to 
the Marquis de Lafayette,? and a third, hitherto unpublished,* 
from George Washington to Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeure, 
Count de Rochambeau, who was in command of French forces in 
America from 1780 to 1783. 

During the Revolutionary War, Barlow, then Chaplain of the 
Fourth Massachusetts Brigade, delivered “a flaming political ser- 
mon, occasioned by the treachery of Arnold” which was listened 
to by “a number of gentlemen from the other brigades” * and 
very warmly praised by the auditors. Since George Washington 
heard about the success of this discourse, he became interested in 
Barlow and invited the latter to dine with him at his personal head- 
quarters at Passaic Falls, New Jersey, on October 17, 1780. This 
was the only known meeting of the two. During 1787 and 1788, 
Washington heard about the favorable reception of Barlow’s first 
poem of length, The Vision of Columbus, by English and American 
critics. He had, moreover, subscribed for twenty copies of the 
poem, and, as we shall see, had read portions. 

It was not, then, without some knowledge of the poet that, at the 
possible request of Barlow, or some mutual friend, Washington 


* February 7, 1788, see The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (ed. Lipscomb 
and Bergh), Washington, 1904, v1, 424. 

*This letter is dated May 28, 1788. In it Washington observed: 
“Notwithstanding you are acquainted with Mr. Barlow in person, and 
with his works by reputation, I thought I would just write you a line 
by him, in order to recommend him the more particularly to your civili- 
ties. Mr. Barlow is considered by those who are good Judges to be a 
genius of the first magnitude; and to be one of those Bards who hold the 
keys of the gate by which Patriots, Sages and Heroes are admitted to im- 
mortality... .” See The Writings of George Washington (ed. Worth- 
ington C. Ford), New York and London, 1891, x1, 265. 

* Letter of May 28, 1788. See A Calendar of Washington Manuscripts 
in the Library of Congress, compiled by Herbert Friedenwald, Washing- 
ton, 1901, p. 193. 

“Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, New York and London, 1886, 
p. 35. 
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wrote the following letter which is now in the Library of Congress 
at Washington, D. C. 


Mount Vernon May 28th, 1788.5 


My dear Count. 

I take the liberty of introducing to your acquaintance Mr Barlow, 
the person who will have the honor of handing this letter to you.—He 
is a Gentleman of liberal education, respectable character, great abilities, 
& high reputation for literary accomplishmts.—He is peculiarly & honor- 
ably known in the Republic of Letters both here and in Europe, for 
being the Author of an admirable Poem; in which he has worthily cele- 
brated the glory of your Nation in general & of yourself in particular °— 
Attended, as he is, with so many interesting circumstances & under so 
many unusual advantages, I need add no more than just a recommendation 
to your attention & civilities.— 

Since I had the pleasure of writing to you by the last Packet,’ nothing 
worthy of notice has happened in America, except the adoption of the 
Constitution in Maryland by a very great Majority.*°—I embrace you, 
my dear Count, with all my heart; and have the honor to be—with the 
highest sentiments of friendship and esteem 

Your most O bed t. and 
Most H ble Servant 
Go, Washington 


Monsrt. le Compte de Rochambeau. 


THEopoRE A. ZUNDER. 
Hunter College. 


AN EARLY MARK TWAIN LETTER 


In the issue of the Hannibal Daily Journal for September 10, 
1853,! is an unsigned letter which has never been reprinted but 
which obviously had been written by Sam Clemens in New York 


5 This letter is dated three days after Barlow left the United States. 
* The Vision of Columbus, vi, 313-316. 
*Letter of April 28, 1788. See The Writings of George Washington 
(ed. Ford), x1, 259-261. 

®In his letter of May 28, 1788, to the Marquis de Lafayette, Washing- 
ton remarked: “the Convention of Maryland has ratified the federal 
Constitution by a majority of 63 to 11 voices. That makes the seventh 
State which has adopted it.” See ibid., x1, 267. 

1 Files presented to the State Historical Library, Columbia, Missouri, 
by the League family of Hannibal. In 1917 Mr. A. B. Paine wrote (Mark 
Twain’s Letters, 1, 20): “It is not believed that a single number of Orion 


A Monst. 
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to his mother in Hannibal. Prefixed to it is a note by the editor, 
Orion Clemens, Sam’s brother: 


The following letter is some encouragement to apprentices in country 
printing offices, as it shows that it is practicable to acquire enough 
knowledge of the business in a Western country office to command the 
best situations West or East. There are a great many who suppose that 
no mechanical business can be learned well in the West. 


New York, Aug. 31, 1853. 
My dear Mother: 

New York is at present overstocked with printers; and I suppose they 
are from the South, driven North by the yellow fever. I got a permanent 
situation on Monday morning, in a book and job office, and went to work. 
The printers here are badly organized, and therefore have to work for 
various prices. These prices are 23, 25, 28, 30, 32, and 35 cents per 
1,000 ems. The price I get is 23 cents; but I did very well to get a 
place at all, for there are thirty or forty—yes, fifty good printers in the 
city with no work at all; besides, my situation is permanent, and I shall 
keep it till I can get a better one. The office I work in is John A. Gray’s 
97 Cliff Street, and, next to Harpers is the most extensive in the city. In 
the room in which I work I have forty compositors for company. Taking 
compositors, pressmen, stereotypers, and all, there are about two hundred 
persons employed in the concern. The “ Knickerbocker,” “New York 
Recorder,” “Choral Advocate,” “Jewish Chronicle,” “ Littell’s Living 
Age,” “Irish —————,” and half a dozen other papers and periodicals 
are printed here, besides an immense number of books. They are very 
particular about spacing, justification, proofs, etc., and even if I do not 
make much money, I will learn a great deal. I thought Ustick was 
particular enough, but acknowledge now that he was not old-maidish. 
Why, you must put exactly the same space between every two words, 
and every line must be spaced alike. They think it dreadful to space 
one line with three em spaces, and the next one with five ems. However, 
I expected this, and worked accordingly from the beginning; and out of 
all the proofs I saw, without boasting, I can say mine was by far the 
cleanest. In St. Louis, Mr. Baird said my proofs were the cleanest that 
were ever set in his office. The foreman of the Anzeiger told me the 
same—foreman of the Watchman the same; and with all this evidence, 
I believe I do set a clean proof. 

My boarding house is more than a mile from the office; and I can hear 
the signal calling the hands to work before I start down; they use a 
steam whistle for that purpose. I work in the fifth story; and from 
one window I have a pretty good view of the city, while another com- 
mands a view of the shipping beyond the Battery; and the “forest of 


Clemens’ paper, the Hannibal Journal, exists today.” The letter is re- 
printed in the weekly Hannibal Journal, September 15, 1853. 
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masts,” with all sorts of flags flying, is no mean sight. You have 
everything in the shape of water craft, from a fishing smack to the 
steamships and men-of-war; but packed so closely together for miles, 
that when close to them you can scarcely distinguish one from another. 

Of all the commodities, manufactures—or whatever you please to call 
it—in New York, trundle-bed trash—children I mean—take the lead. 
Why, from Cliff street, up Frankfort to Nassau street, six or seven 
squares—my road to dinner—I think I could count two hundred brats. 
Niggers, mulattoes, quadroons, Chinese, and some the Lord no doubt 
originally intended to be white, but the dirt on whose faces leaves one 
uncertain as to that fact, block up the little, narrow street; and to wade 
through this mass of human vermin, would raise the ire of the most 
patient person that ever lived. In going to and from my meals, I go 
by the way of Broadway—and to cross Broadway is the rub—but once 
across, it is the rub for two or three squares. My plan—and how 
could I choose another, when there is no other—is to get into the crowd; 
and when I get in, I am borne, and rubbed, and crowded along, and need 
searcely trouble myself about using my own legs; and when I get out, 
it seems like I had been pulled to pieces and very badly put together 
again. 

Last night I was in what is known as one of the finest fruit saloons in 
the world. The whole length of the huge, glittering hall is filled with 
beautiful ornamental marble slab tables, covered with the finest fruit 
I ever saw in my life. I suppose the fruit could not be mentioned with 
which they could not supply you. It is a perfect palace. The gas 
lamps hang in clusters of half a dozen together—representing grapes, 
I suppose—all over the hall. 

P.S. The printers have two libraries in town, entirely free to the 
craft; and in these I can spend my evenings most pleasantly. If books 
are not good company, where will I find it? 


The earliest letter of Mark Twain’s published in the two-volume 
collection edited by Albert Bigelow Paine is the fragment to his 
sister Pamela “ written during the summer of 1853.” ? It describes 
the Crystal Palace in New York. “The next existing letter,” the 
editor says, “—also to his sister Pamela—was written in October.” 
That published in the Hannibal Journal evidently belongs between 
the two letters to his sister. The first of these closes with the words: 


You ask me where I spend my evenings. Where would you suppose, with 
a free printers’ library containing more than 4,000 volumes within a 
quarter of a mile of me, and nobody at home to talk to? 


—data similar to those in the postscript of the Journal letter. 


? Mark Twain’s Letters, 1, 21. 
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Mr. Paine says that in New York “he was working in the printing 
office of John A. Gray and Green on Cliff street,” * which facts 
are noted in the letter given above. And in the first letter to his 
sister he says that four times a day he walks “a little over a 
mile”; in the Journal letter the writer tells his mother that his 
boarding house is “ more than a mile from the office.” The young 
printer refers, furthermore, to his experience on a St. Louis paper 
and we know that Sam Clemens, when he was seventeen years old, 
becoming dissatisfied with his brother’s treatment of him, left Han- 
nibal in June, telling his family that he was going to St. Louis 
to visit his sister Pamela and find a job. He did get a position as 
compositor on the Evening News, but he stayed with it only long 
enough to make money to buy a ticket to New York.* 


M. M. BrasHEar. 
University of Missouri. 


AN UNKNOWN POEM BY FATHER RYAN 


It is the purpose of this note to call to the attention of students of 

American, especially of Southern, literature an unknown poem by 
Father Ryan, and to contribute a fact or two regarding his life. 

Father Ryan visited Danville, Kentucky, in the summer of 1885. 
On what day in August he arrived I do not know, but the Danville 
Advocate, in its weekly issue under the date of August 7%, 1885, 
announced that “ The distinguished Southern poet and priest, Rev. 
Father A. J. Ryan, is in our city this week.” He seems to have 
stayed for several days—at least ten days or two weeks. As to his 
purpose in coming to Kentucky I have been unable to find any 
information. Perhaps he came for social reasons or, more prob- 
ably, on business connected with his church. 

While in Danville, Father Ryan was the guest of the Reverend 
A. J. Brady, a priest then serving St. Paul’s Catholic Church. 
There were a good many Confederate soldiers living here at that 
time, and they gave the poet a hearty welcome and were delighted 
to have the old army chaplain among them. But of more interest 
are the relations he had, while on this visit, with Dr. Fayette Dunlap 


* Mark Twain’s Letters, I, 23; cf. Autobiography, 11, 287. 
‘Paine, Albert Bigelow, Mark Twain, 1, 94. 
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and Mrs. Robert Harding, old residents of Danville, both of whom 
are still living. Dr. Dunlap, in 1878-79, was an interne in the 
Charity Hospital, in New Orleans. During the yellow fever epi- 
demic there at that time, James Patrick Pepper, also an interne 
in the same hospital, died of the disease, and Dr. Dunlap wrote a 
sketch concerning him, which was published in an afternoon New 
Orleans newspaper.‘ Father Ryan knew Pepper and his family, 
and when asked to speak at a memorial service held for him, wrote 
and asked Dr. Dunlap for a copy of his article. When, therefore, 
the poet came to Danville, he inquired for Dr. Dunlap, and the 
two spent many pleasant hours together. When Mrs. Harding, 
an admirer of Ryan and an appreciative reader of his poems, 
learned that he was in Danville, she, with her husband, called on 
him at the parochial house and later had him, Dr. Dunlap, and a 
few others as guests to a dinner given in the poet’s honor at her 
home.? During the evening, Father Ryan, apparently deeply ap- 
preciating Mrs. Harding’s hospitality and genuine interest in him 
and his poetry, expressed his intention to write her a poem, and a 
few days later, while surrounded by a group of admirers who had 
called on him at Father Brady’s home, he wrote the following: 


To Mrs. Robt. Harding * 


In the Eclipses of your soul— 
How oft their shadows fall! 
On you and one and all— 

In life’s lonesome days of dole,— 

And when you cry :— 


1It is interesting to note that Dr. Dunlap gave the original of this arti- 
cle to George W. Cable, at the request of Mr. Cable, for whom the Doctor 
used to write down any unusual incidents that occurred in the hospital 
and that Cable might make use of in his stories. 

? Father Ryan had brought with him only a linen duster, according to 
Mrs. Harding, and so at first refused to accept her invitation to dinner 
because he had nothing suitable to wear. Father Brady managed to get 
him a Prince Albert coat, and he then consented to go. 

* This poem has never been published, except in the Danville newspaper 
and in the Clinton County (Ohio) Democrat. A young minister who had 
known Mrs. Harding while he was a student at Centre College and to whom 
she had given a copy used it in a sermon delivered in Clinton County, and 
the Ohio paper published it. The original manuscript Mrs. Harding has 
kindly given to me. 
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“Oh God! give less of Dark and more of Light.” 
And when you sigh:— 

“Sweet Christ! give more of Day and less of Night—” 
And when you pray 

Heart-wearied of some Cross your soul must bear. 
And wheh you say:— 

“ How hard the Crown of Thorns my brow must wear.” 
And when your eyes 
Are shrines of tears 

And your lips the Home of Sighs— 

Then ponder this thought that floats from me 

Veiled in the Song I sing for thee: — 


Every Sorrow is the Shadow 
Of God closely passing by. 

He is near us when we’re smiling— 
He is nearer when we sigh. : 


He is by us in our Gladness 

When our hearts are all a-bright— 
He is near us in Life’s day-time— 

He is nearest in its Night. 


He is with us in Joy’s losses— 
With a love that never parts. 
He is in us when life’s crosses 
Seem to crush our very hearts. 
Aug. 16th, 1885, ABRAM J. Ryan. 


I have been informed that Mr. R. G. Egan, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, is gathering facts for a biography of Ryan, and that he 
believes the poet was born, not in Norfolk, Virginia, but in Hagers- 
town, Maryland. He will doubtless in time present the evidence 
he has for his belief. But it is of importance to note here that at 
this dinner given in the poet’s honor at Danville, Kentucky, in 
August, 1885, Mrs. Harding asked Father Ryan whether he was 
born in Ireland. I do not know why she thought he was from Ire- 
land, but she says that she asked him that question and that his 
reply was: “ Why, my child, I am no more a son of the Emerald 
Isle than you are. I was born in Norfolk, Virginia.”* Father 
Ryan ought to have known what he was talking about. 


JAMES HowELLt HEWLETT. 
Centre College. 


“Mrs. Harding and Dr. Dunlap both told me that they heard Father 
Ryan make this statement. 
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REVIEWS 


The Modernity of Milton. By Martin A. Larson. University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 277. 


Milton’s Semitic Studies. By Harris Francis FLETcHER. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 155. 


The Poems of John Milton. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson. New 
York: Brenatno’s. n.d. 2vols. Pp. xlii + 375; lxiv + 371. 


Mr. Larson writes with assurance concerning medievalism and 
the blessing to the world that followed upon its disintegration, 
and he is equally dogmatic concerning the nature of Hellenism. 
To support his thesis that Milton’s thought is Stoic and there- 
fore modern he quotes liberally from Epictetus, Seneca, and Marcus 
Aurelius. There are indeed resemblances, but it is with a widely 
diffused Renaissance Stoicism that we have to do, rather than 
with particular sources; Mr. Larson seems to wish to prove direct 
debt of Milton to definite authors and works. Somewhat strained, 
also, is the conclusion that by his repudiation of Puritanism and 
absorption of essential Stoic doctrine Milton is marked as a man 
of the modern world. Surely contempt for riches, fame, fortune, 
the Stoic ideal as Mr. Larson conceives it, is not characteristic 
of the present day. 

There are errors, too, in Mr. Larson’s chapter on Milton’s 
metaphysics. He gives no attention to the Lucretian physics, 
where he might have shown direct influences upon Paradise Lost 11. 
The chapter on evolution is well-written and suggestive, but surely 
the “ surrender ” in Samson Agonistes is anything but “ Puritan”; 
much could be said in defense of the thesis that it shows the 
farthest reach of Milton’s thought in the direction of complete 
independence from the old dogmas. I think, too, that Mr. Larson 
fails to take into account the symbolic nature of Paradise Regained, 
a pitfall which has trapped many Milton critics because they do not 
read the poem as Spenser, for example, would have read it. 

On the other hand, there is much that is stimulating about 
Mr. Larson’s work. He is one of the few who have sought to 
define Milton’s alleged Puritanism more sharply by comparing his 
thought with that of New England writers like Mather, Wiggles- 
worth (who wrote, however, of Doom, not “ Judgment”), and 
Edwards. He also renders service to beginners in Milton studies 
who need nothing so much as a clear understanding that a great 
writer like Milton cannot be interpreted without knowledge of 
his inheritance from the past. And he supplies excellent muni- 
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tions for combating the hoary view that Milton may be pigeon- 
holed “ Puritan” and so dismissed from discussion of influences 
or any convictions as to the complexity of his thought. 

Interesting evidence as to this complexity of his thought is given 
by Mr. Fletcher’s little book on Milton’s Semitic studies. Hebrew 
was regarded in Milton’s time as the parent language, the basis 
for philological investigation. Such study appealed to Protestant 
scholars, who found it necessary to arm themselves with learned 
weapons to combat the influence of the Annales Ecclesiastici of 
Baronius in which the whole case of Rome was set forth. More- 
over, the prevailing tendency in university education was toward 
theological study, and in Cambridge, especially, there was a strong 
Semitic tradition. All these influences, Mr. Fletcher holds, 
would appeal with special force to a youth of Milton’s tastes 
and abilities. His interest in Semities is discernible so early 
as 1625; it is prominent in his translations of the Psalms in 
1648, which show thorough familiarity with Hebrew whatever 
their defects as poetry; it is evident in De Doctrina Christiana, 
in his daily reading from the Hebrew scriptures, and subtly but 
pervasively in Paradise Lost. 

Evidence is drawn from Milton’s own testimony about his 
studies; indirectly by comparing Milton’s severe course in the 
languages set forth in his tract on Education with the even severer 
discipline of Hoole’s New Discovery (1637); in the prevalence 
of Semitic studies at Cambridge. Milton knew the pointed Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Rabbinical Hebrew, and Syriac. Most interesting is the 
examination of Paradise Lost. Mr. Fletcher holds that while the 
plot, the theology, and the larger structural qualities of the epic 
are matters of universal knowledge, and are therefore not imme- 
diately Semitic, the “majestic results” of the poem come from 
Milton’s “ marvelous certainty of detail.” To show this, he gives 
us an admirable analysis of the invocations to the Muse found 
in Milton’s poetry, proving indebtedness to the Hebrew Shekinah. 
Other details, such as the animal forms assumed by Satan, the 
device by which Satan learns of the interdict by listening to Adam’s 
talk with Eve, the description of Satan’s interview with Eve, and 
in the jealousy motive, are all traced to Rabbinical learning. The 
influence of Yosippon, previously pointed out by Mr. Fletcher, is 
more fully treated, and appears convincing. Yet the book is a 
bit disappointing. The positive evidence, after all, is slight, and 
Mr. Fletcher nowhere grapples with the positions taken by M. 
Saurat. 

Professor Grierson’s two volumes appeal to us, first, for the 
beauty of the typography. There are no notes, but each volume 
contains a preface compact with material that no student of Milton 
can afford to disregard. Mr. Grierson attempts an arrangement 
of the poetry in as exact chronological order as can be ascertained. 
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His reasons for his chronology are given briefly but clearly; some 
of his conclusions, as he says, are conjectural, and from some of 
them scholars may dissent. But there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the value of the experience to which he invites us, 
that of reading this body of literature from beginning to end, to 
contemplate the tragedy of Milton’s life, “a tragedy as sublime 
and poignant as any in the history of literature,” all of it “ written 
as clearly in the changing contours and decoration of his poetry 
as in the sentiments he or his characters give utterance to.” 

The second volume is devoted to Paradise Lost. Mr. Grierson 
gives a detailed account of the genesis of the poem; avoids the 
vexed questions of sources and influences; supplies a detailed and 
very interesting account of the constitution of his text. He prefers 
the second edition, holding that Beeching, who wished to give an 
accurate impression of Milton’s spelling as a clue to the way in 
which the poet wished his words to be pronounced, would have 
done better had he used the second edition as the basis of his text. 
But Mr. Grierson makes no attempt to follow seventeenth century 
spelling save in the cases in which the old form throws light on 
pronunciation, metre, and meaning. Thus there is a difference 
between “thir” and “ their,” and the edition of 1674 shows how 
carefully Milton attended to this distinction. Words like “ mee” 
“hee,” “wee” show variation for emphasis. “Blanc” is quite 
different from “blank.” Mr. Grierson has then, in effect, given 
us a new text, so that his edition is not merely a beautiful book 
but one certain to arouse the interest of thoughtful readers. 


EpWIN GREENLAW. 


Richard Dehmel. Der Mensch und der Denker. Eine Biographie 
seines Geistes im Spiegelbild der Zeit. Mit einem Geleitwort 
von Julius Bab. Von Harry Stocnower. Dresden: Carl 
Reissner-Verlag, 1928. xiv + 289 Seiten. 


Had this book been written in English and published in the 
United States it could be set down as one of the most remarkable 
that have come out in this country since 1900. Germany, on the 
other hand, is flooded with treatises of this sort. But, praise- 
worthy though many of them are; it has never been demonstrated 
that they have ever influenced a creative writer of genius outside 
of Germany, while their influence inside of Germany has been 
negligible always and sometimes negative. Dr. Slochower attacks 
both directly and by implication the Romanticists at the close of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. He 
has written nevertheless a romantically-attuned book in that he has 
persistently mixed the genres: the treatise is partly on literature 
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and partly on philosophy. The case is deserving of attention, for 
Dr. Slochower contends that though Dehmel at times failed to 
read his Hegel and at times misinterpreted what he had read, the 
influence of Hegel on Dehmel was pronounced. 

The capital feature of the work is the enthusiasm with which it 
has been written. In his introduction, Julius Bab says that he 
does not believe in this kind of treatises but that he had to admire 
Slochower’s energy, enthusiasm, fire, and broad reading. The 
study is meritorious; it is in truth so good that the reviewer can 
devote his entire space to its faults; to comment on its good points 
would be news rather than criticism. 

Slochower writes (p. 70): “Die Gestalt Goethes ist der 
michtigste Protest aller Zeiten gegen die romantische Gesinnung.” 
The fact remains that German Romanticism is unthinkable with- 
out Goethe, and he is unthinkable without it. Slochower saves 
himself by his use of the word Gestalt. That conceals much. The 
late Carl Hauptmann wrote a treatise entitled Das Geheimnis der 
Gestalt, and when he was through the conception of Gestalt was 
still a Geheimmis. The fact is, Goethe never seemed so romantic 
because his genius enabled him to keep from slopping-over. No 
Romanticist, such, for example, as Clemens Brentano, lived or 
wrote erratically because he thought this was a good thing to do; 
he did it because he was too weak to do otherwise. Dehmel him- 
self visualized Goethe’s surpassing genius in his poem entitled 
Drei Blicke. The poet goes into a cheap second-hand shop and 
sees three pictures: one a doll with glass eyes, one a tawdry pic- 
ture of Christ in a dusty frame, and one of Goethe. Of the latter 


Dehmel says: * 

O habe Dank, du Ewiger, jede Stunde: 

du hast uns Hoheit iiber Tod und Leben 
mit deiner selbstbewussten Stirn gegeben! 


All that Slochower writes about Dehmel’s insistence on the need 
of more good will could have been condensed into a sentence of not 
more than ten words, for Dehmel said absolutely nothing new on 
this subject. He said only what any very humble country parson 
dilates on each of the fifty-two weeks, “ Peace on earth to men of 
good will.” 

So many authorities are worked in and quoted that it is strange 
not to find the name of Maurice Materlinck in Slochower’s detailed 
comment on Dehmel’s never-failing interest in the relation of the 
material to the spiritual and the other way about. Maeterlinck 
would have been more to the point than Heinrich von Kleist in 
this connection (p. 202). 

Slochower writes (p. 196): “Es war Théophile Gautier .. ., 
der dieses Schlagwort [l’art pour Vart] gepragt hatte.” It is 


1Cf. Hundert ausgewihlte Gedichte, Berlin, 1924, p, 116, 
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always hazardous to say precisely who said something first, but was 
it not Victor Cousin who gave this expression its initial currency ? ? 
What Slochower writes regarding Dehmel’s enrichment of the Ger- 
man language is good, but it could have been made much more 
effective by a little compilation. Such words as Allmensch (as 
opposed to Ubermensch), triebselig, nichtsdestotrotziger, Ahnsinn 
are felicitous. 

The work is written with such vigor that we get the impression 
at times that follows from an extempore speech: there are striking 
repetitions. We are told twice, quite formally, that the inspiration 
to write the book came from Camillo von Klenze and Morris Cohen 
of City College.* Once would have been enough. On page 154 
we are told that Dehmel regarded J. Robert Mayer’s work on 
Energie-Konstanz as one of the leading incidents of the nineteenth 
century. The Personen-Register shows another reference to J. R. 
Mayer on page 211. This latter page, however, has only a refer- 
ence to R. M. Meyer, who is not listed in the Personen-Register at 
all. This would be a paltry slip were it not for the fact that on 
page 66 we had already been given an account of the Dehmel- 
Mayer Energie-Konstanz affair and in very similar words. There 
is no reference in the index to Mayer for this latter passage. 
Goethe is misquoted on page 193: der hat auch Religion. Should 
be: hat auch Religion. The book contains a formidable Druck- 
fehler-Verzeichnis, but lingt for liegt was not caught (p. 205). 

One thing is certain, Slochower’s book is not “set down in 
malice.” He defends Dehmel on every issue but one.* After quot- 
ing some quite robust statements by Dehmel regarding capitalism 
and the like, he insists that Dehmel was not a Socialist. Dehmel, 
the truth seems to be, was what Georg Brandes—and he was the 
first to do it—called Nietzsche: “an aristocratic radical.” This 
may account for the fact that Slochower failed to take into full 
consideration the actual influence of Hebbel on Dehmel. That 
Dehmel knew his Hebbel is well brought out; that Dehmel derived 
this and that idea from Hebbel is less clear. It seems that there 
are traces of Hebbel’s Herodes und Mariamne in Dehmel’s Zwei 
Menschen, Hebbel writes (lines 2605-06) : 


Zwei Menschen, die sich lieben, wie sie sollen, 
Kénnen einander gar nicht iiberleben. 


*See the writings on the subject by J. E. Spingarn, Rose Egan, Ferdi- 
nand Baldensperger, Thackeray, and others, including Cousin himself. 

* Dr. Slochower, at present a member of the Department of German at 
The College of the City of New York, also acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the Department of German at Columbia University, where he did his 
graduate work. 

‘The grotesque chauvinism in Dehmel’s war diary. 
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That throws one rather into the atmosphere of Dehmel. Dehmel 
writes: 
Wir sind so innig eins mit aller Welt 
Dass wir im Tod nur neues Leben finden. 


Zwei Menschen fiihlen, dass der Tod nicht scheidet. 


That throws one rather into the atmosphere of Hebbel. Slochower 
has shown Hebbel considerable attention so far as his general rela- 
tion to Dehmel is concerned. The bearing of these two works on 
each other, however, would have given this admirable book more 
value than some of its slender excursions into the works of such 
men as Gumplowicz and Uxkiill. And yet, Dehmel, unlike such a 
writer as Dickens, not merely kept in close touch with the intel- 
lectual currents of his day; he tried also to reach out over the intel- 
lectual currents of the past. When it came to writing creatively, 
however, Dehmel forgot his references. It was just as well. 


ALLEN W. PoRTERFIELD. 
West Virginia University. 


Hippolyte Taine, Etudes et Documents, par Victor GrIRavp. 
Paris, Vrin, 1928, pp. viii + 301. 


A new book on the great critic, by the author of the admirable 
and enthusiastic Hssai sur Taine * which, it is piquant to recall, was 
awarded the Prix Bordin, once refused by the French Academy 
to the Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise. The total impression 
of the present volume is that M. Giraud’s interest in the subject 
has diminished. 

The four Htudes (La Philosophie de Taine; Taine et le Pessi- 
misme; La Personne et ’Quvre de Taine d’aprés sa Correspon- 
dance; En Relisant Taine) have all appeared in print separately. 
Their present joint publication, since they were not planned in 
terms of each other, results in a certain degree of blur. And we 
doubt the usefulness of reproducing what G. himself calls a juvenile 
summary of the master’s philosophy wherein he has quite success- 
fully held to the programme self-imposed of attempting no judg- 
ment (“nous nous sommes soigneusement abstenu de toute in- 
tention critique,” p. 79). On the other hand it is good to reprint 
the article in which G. ably supports the view that his critic’s 
“accés de pessimisme sont un nouvel indice de sa rare noblesse 
morale” (p. 101), and the other two studies are important. 


* Cf. Zwei Menschen. Dritter Umkreis, lines 33-36. 
‘Fribourg, Veith; Paris, Hachette; 1901. Now in sixth edition. 
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Among the Documents are extracts of twenty articles by Taine 
not collected in the Wuvres. Here again G. repeats himself, for 
he has already reproduced these in the first edition of the Essai. 
If it is worth while to turn to them again, why are they not 
published in entirety? The fragments are chosen with competence, 
but we miss picturesque and significant details, and Taine has 
proved that les petits faits matter. For example Taine reviews a 
book by Assollant on the United States. Is there any evidence here 
that he used Assollant for his Graindorge? One cannot say, because 
only part of the review (about one-half) is reproduced. Examina- 
tion of the original article in the Débats ? shows that G. has omitted 
not only passages full of the verve associated with Taine, but quo- 
tations from Assollant which may well have suggested Taine’s pon- 
derous girding at American mores.* The whole review shows the 
writer taking seriously a third-rate yarn by a man whose name now 
lingers in the Bibliothéque Rose; the great critic remarks: “c'est 
la main leste et militante de Voltaire” (not reproduced by G.) 
of an author who matches the, unquestioned, bad manners of 
Americans of the 1850’s with his own crudeness. Did Taine 
remember this book when he wrote of American gentlemen con- 
stantly spitting, even at table and on the dresses of the ladies? * 
And when he composed this review did he remember that Assollant 
had been his fellow-liberal at the Ecole Normale and had a few 
months earlier written favorable comment on his own Essats de 
Critique et d'Histoire? ® One may admire Taine’s genius and yet, 
loyal to it, recall that back of each book is a man and, without 
expecting all problems to be solved by examination of these articles, 
crave all the evidence they contain.® 

Of the other Documents the Pages de Jeunesse contain really 
fresh and significant material. The Comparaison des Trois Andro- 
maques shows how completely Taine in 1852 was himself a product, 
and how well he represented the characteristic French attitude 
toward the theatre since described by Faguet in Drame Ancien, 
Drame Moderne. Also, when the critic remarks that a drama is 
“un combat de ’homme contre lui-méme, parce que l’art représente 
Vhistoire et les guerres de l’esprit, et non histoire et les guerres 
du corps” (p. 188), and that “objet de art est le mouvement 
de l’Ame méme et non le concours fortuit des événements ”(p. 189), 
and that “Il est bon en soi qu’une action vicieuse soit punie, et 
qu’une action vertueuse soit récompensée ” (p. 224),—in the face 


715 nov. 1858. 
*“ Une boutade un peu lourde,” as a contemporary French critic wrote in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 juillet 1867, p. 501. 

* Vie et opinions de Graindorge, Paris, Crés, 1914, p. 121. 

5 La Presse, 16 mars, 1858. Cf. Giraud, Bibliographie de Taine, No. 73. 

*In the case of the first article of which G. gives an extract the name 
of the author of the book reviewed is misprinted, and so also in the first 
edition of the Essai. For Landonniére read Laudonniére. 
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of such remarks it is realized that the author of the famous vitriol 
and sugar sentence was by no means one to put man altogether into 
nature. He so protests himself later, but here is important evi- 
dence that the attitude dated from early days. The material is 
so interesting that again we ask for more. Why not publish all 
of the youthful treatise on la Destinée Humaine of which the intro- 
duction is given in the Correspondance?* G. has said himself of 
this introduction that “ aucun texte ne vous éclaire plus 4 fond sur 
la nature d’esprit et d’ime de Taine,” * and since we know that the 
critic, although reticent about revelation of his personal life, offers 
“tout ce qu’on voudra sur l’écrivain,” *® it is difficult to see why 
all of this youthful document should not be made public. 

For the valuable material now presented we are indebted to M. 
Giraud. But, this contribution acknowledged, the general impres- 
sion of the rest of the book is of articles warmed over. The volume 
appears in the Centennial year, and one might “iave hoped from 
the chief Taine authority for a timely, fresh, and vigorous appraisal 
of the significance of this thinker to civilization of 1928, com- 
parable to what Pierre Lasserre wrote for the Renan centennial in 
1923 in his Renan et Nous. It has recently been suggested in the 
R.L.C.,.° apropos of the Taine centennial, that the great writer’s 
star is descendent. Perhaps M. Giraud, consciously or not, takes 
a current, and debatable, attitude when he produces a book of which 
much is so tepid. 

Horatio SMITH. 
Brown Unwwersity. 


The Latinity of the Liber Historiae Francorum, a phonological, 
morphological and syntactical study. By PavuLine TAytor. 
New York, 1924. Pp. 142. 


In this careful study of the phonology, morphology and syntax 
of the Liber historiae Francorum, a résumé and continuation of 
the first six books of the Historia Francorum of Gregory of Tours, 
the author has given a valuable contribution to the study of Folk- 
latin in the eighth century. W. Baehrens has made in the Zeit. f. 
rom. Phil., XLVI (1926), p. 471 some critical observations on this 
work from the point of view of the classical linguist. The student 
of Romance languages will find insufficient the evidence adduced 
in favor of tonic a becoming e in the Liber. The form preda 
depascis 265, 33 found for prata depascis in Gregory, in a passage 


7 Taine, sa Vie et Sa Correspondance, tI. 20-26. 
® Le Correspondant, 10 avril 1928, p. 19. 

° Cf. G. in the present work, p. 109. 
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corresponding word for word with that in the Liber is interesting, 
but might be explained as a form of praeda used carelessly instead 
of prata; the scribe had praeda in mind while copying prata (e is 
frequently found for tonic ae, as shown by the examples given 
by Dr. Taylor on page 21 and 22). The form preda for prata 
would be unique, a changing to e in the ninth century only. 
Nodelus in the Polyptychon Irminonis (first quarter of the ninth 
century) and Guandromaer in the Cartulary of Redon in 838, 
evidence brought by Meyer-Liibke, Hist. Gram. d. frz. Spr., 
page 65, still represent the terminus a quo of this sound-change. 
The parallel examples given by Dr. Taylor from the Glosses of 
Reichenau, senetus for senatus, volumptaete for volumptate, etc. 
have been proved to be mistaken readings: senetus is in reality 
written senatus, volumptaete is volumptarie (cf. Stalzer, Sitzber. 
of the Vienna Academy, Ph.-hist. Kl., cx1t (1906), vi, p. 68, 
]. 2363 and p. 107, 1. 947). The second example for the change 
of a to e in the Liber is Tulbiecum for Tulbiacum. However, 
the form Ziilpich would induce us to admit here a shift of the 
accent to the 7. We will hesitate to accept the change of posttonic 
a to e in the example gulae et ebrietate contentus, which should 
be read, as Baehrens suggests, gula[e] et ebrietate ..., a ditto- 
graphy. We are also unable to agree with the author that final m 
was still pronounced in the eighth century. However, the chapter 
on the oblique case, partly based on this premise, is a fascinating 
one. Here the author has attempted to disprove the current theory 
that the accusative served as the basis of the oblique case of O. F. 
and Provencal. Words with the oblique case endings -o and -e 
(also -a) are used in genitive, dative, accusative and ablative func- 
tions. Such forms in -o, -e, or -a (not -wm, -em, or -am), served 
as the basis of the later oblique cases, eventually producing the 
single Romance case. Equally interesting is the chapter on the 
pronoun tlle, the regular pronoun of the third person, with ts 
for the oblique cases and hoc as the neuter. 

Students of the Pre-Romance period will read with interest 
this work of Dr. Taylor and will find that the material has been 
carefully gathered and critically interpreted. 


Otto Miruer. 
Gettysburg College. 


Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century. By Davin Nico. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 91. $2.00. 


This little volume prints in their original form, except for the 
addition of a few footnotes, three lectures of a semi-popular nature. 
The first deals with Restoration criticism and with several stage 
versions. The second is an interesting and useful summary of 
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the methods of the eighteenth-century editors. The third gives 
the main outlines of criticism in the same period, with emphasis 
upon its continuity. Considerations of space lead me to comment 
only on the first lecture. 

Professor Smith acknowledges the parallel between Restoration 
and contemporary belittlement of, respectively, the Elizabethans 
and the Victorians, but suggests that “ unlike some of us” Dryden 
recognized the elders as giants. He quotes the familiar lines from 
the Lpistle to Congreve, which, however, lose much of their force 
as evidence when placed in their context. For Dryden goes on 
to declare that the Elizabethan “strength” is no longer superior, 
now that Congreve is on the boards. Since he has already awarded 
the palm for “skill” to his own age, there is not much left. Nor 
is it strictly accurate to assert that “of Shakespeare’s supremacy 
he never had any doubt.” Several years after the tribute quoted 
from the prologue to Aureng-Zebe, we find him very doubtful 
indeed, in his essay, The Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy. As 
Professor Smith remarks, Dryden is not critically devoted to struc- 
tural considerations, realizing that “the character drawing, the 
passions, and the poetry are of more account.” It is with respect 
to precisely the first of these that he prefers Jonson to Shakespeare. 
On the other hand, and in the face of a whole school of opinion 
(see, for instance, T. L. 8., July 5, 1928, leading article), Pro- 
fessor Smith’s point that a “false impression . . . has sometimes 
been attached to the frequent mention of dramatic rules” in 
English neo-classical criticism is well worth making. It was not 
the first-raters, but “the crabbed men and the little men” who 
were obsessed with them. It usually is. 

The book offers a convenient and spirited introduction to both 
the textual and the critical history of Shakespeare’s plays, though 
not to the theatrical, for Professor Smith suggests as one of his 
main conclusions that “stage productions of a dramatist who is 
not a contemporary ” are not worth very much “in judging the 
taste of an age.” It seems to me they may be worth a good deal. 
Will not the critic of the future find the debased and perverted 
adaptation of Volpone recently staged by the Theatre Guild a 
fairly accurate index to the taste of these times? 


HAZELTON SPENCER. 


The Grub-Street Journal. By James T. HittHovss. Durham, 
N. C., Duke University Press, 1928. Pp. 294 + 54 appendix. 
This study is a careful examination of a little known and rathet 


important periodical of the early eighteenth century. The author 
began the work in an effort to discover the precise relations of Pope 
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with the Grub-Street Journal. Failing in that, he dissected the 
Journal itself, relating the history of the periodical, identifying 
its editors, and discussing at length the quarrels of the Grub- 
Street Journal with other periodicals, and with Bentley, Theobald, 
Budgell, Hill, Eusden, Curll, Cibber, Welsted, Fielding, and other 
individuals. Much of his discussion (the last chapter, particu- 
larly) takes the reader far beyond the usual bounds of interest of 
the student of literature, but must yield a modicum of reward to 
the earnest searcher after knowledge of the life of men and women 
in the 1730’s. Naturally, Mr. Hillhouse has unearthed some new 
and intimate details regarding the more important of Pope’s con- 
temporaries, but it cannot be said that many of these are vital to 
an understanding of the best literature of the period. 


The author admits, at the start, his failure to establish with any 


further definiteness Pope’s connection with the Journal. For this 
he cannot be blamed, although it will probably be for their interest 
in this problem that most scholars will pick up Mr. Hillhouse’s 
book. It now seems clear that the “veil of mystery,” of which 
Mr. Hillhouse speaks, will never be lifted, and that what Pope 
had to do with either the founding or the conducting of the 
Journal will not be satisfactorily explained, beyond Bavius’s vague 
indication of the “ A” contributions in the preface of the Memoirs 
of 1737, and the assumptions of generations of Pope editors and 
critics. One can only wish that Mr. Hillhouse himself had assumed 
less, in his references to what he calls the “ Pope material ” in the 
Journal. He admits (p. 38) that the lesser and later controversies 
in which the Journal engaged with Pope’s enemies might con- 
ceivably have been undertaken quite independently of Pope’s author- 
ity or cognizance. Is it not conceivable, also, that the Grub-Street 
hacks may have, in the manner of all bullies, given an additional 
and independent kick to every author smarting under the satire 
of Pope? That Pope was actually interested in the Grub-Street 
Journal, few students of his later life can doubt; but where so 
little can be proved, every reference to his possible connection with 
it should be made with utmost caution. 

Within the limits of the task set for himself, Mr. Hillhouse has 
done a real service to the English scholarship of the period. We 
are indebted to him for a description of the almost inaccessible 
newspaper which is the subject of his study, of the equally rare 
Literary Courier of Grub-Street, and of the three collections made 
from the Journal, (1) the Essays and Letters, etc., (2) the col- 
lection referred to as “ Grubiana ” (“ rank piracy and imposture ”’) 
and (3) the genuine Memoirs of the Society of Grub-Street, pub- 
lished in 1737. He has also presented us with a full account of 
Richard Russel, and established the identity of this curious editor. 
Of value, also, is the Appendix, which contains a short summary 
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of the contents of the Journal and the Literary Courier. The 
chapters dealing with the various attacks on authors (Theobald 
and Bentley, in particular) will be useful to other scholars working 
in this fleld. But the section of the book devoted to “ Literary 
and Dramatic Criticism ” is, by far, the most important, for the 
aim of the Grub-Street Journal was professedly a literary one. It 
was the avowed champion of good writing, and, in pretense at least, 
regarded itself as the defender of certain Augustan literary ideals. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Hillhouse, in his chapter on the quar- 
rels with periodicals, makes no reference to the Mirrour, a very 
interesting little publication, begun December 18, 1729, and called, 
in the first number, “a mirrour for Mr. Alex. Pope and his crea- 
tures.” It contained derogatory criticism of Pope and of his work 
—attempting to show in his poetry a lack of anything but “ trifling 
imitation of celebrated poets ; or smooth-flowing words and jingling 
rhymes.” The Mirrour, undoubtedly published by one of Pope’s 
enemies, ended its career with the issue of October 21, 1730. It is 
not too much to assume that it may have been one of the immediate 
causes of the establishment of the Grub-Street Journal in the 
same year. 

It is to be regretted, also, that Mr. Hillhouse did not find some con- 
nection between the Journal’s method of publishing news borrowed 
from the other newspapers of the day and the predatory method 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which, from 1731 on appropriated 
essays, poems, and news items from the weekly journals, including 
the Grub-Street Journal itself. This apparent influence of the 
Journal is a matter of considerable importance; for the practice of 
preying upon other periodicals, first suggested in the Grub-Street 
Journal, became so common during the next twenty years or more as 
to be almost universal. Not only did the Gentleman’s Magazine skim 
the cream from the daily and weekly journals for its readers, but, 
in imitation, the London Magazine, Budgell’s Bee, the Newcastle 
General Magazine, the County Magazine of Salisbury, and many 
other periodicals adopted the same unscrupulous method of getting 
their material for publication. If, as seems to be true, the Grub- 
Street-Journal initiated this common practice, the fact should have 
been made clear in this study. 


WALTER GRAHAM. 
University of Illinois. 


Swindlers and Rogues in French Drama. By Hitpa Lavra 
NorMan, Pu. D. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1928. Pp. ix + 259. 


Miss Norman and the University of Chicago Press have colla- 
borated in producing a very attractive book on the treatment ac- 
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corded by French playwrights to the financial crooks of monarchical 
and republican France. The eleven chapters of the study examine 
such types as the Harpagons of the reign of Louis XIV, the 18th- 
century Turcarets, the Robert Macaires, Mercadets and Jean 
Girauds of the July Monarchy and the Second Empire, the Teis- 
siers and Baron de Horns of the Third Republic. The social 
background, with special stress on “bubble companies” and the 
Stock Exchange, huge banks and promotion-schemes, is deftly 
sketched in; and an entire chapter is justly devoted to “le Puff.” 
An extensive bibliography lists about 150 plays, with information 
as to authorship and date and place of performance and publication, 
the oewvres completes of some twenty-five French playwrights, and 
selected works on French drama, economics and sociology; there 
is also an index. Miss N. has brightened her study by verse and 
prose translations of her own; the book-making is marked by 
excellent print, paper and binding, as well as by the reproduction 
of sixteen amusing Daumier cartoons. 

Miss N. has, on the whole, made reliable use of the mass of 
material with which she has had to work.’ Misprints are few and 
not glaring. In attempting, however, to render her book palatable 
to the large reading-public (which, it seems to the present reviewer, 
is excluded from the realm of possibility by the inevitable aridity 
and monotony of much of the subject-matter as well as by the very 
erudition of its treatment), the author has neglected the more 
scholarly readers by whom the volume will be perused. The total 
absence of foot-notes and cross-references makes the book a clumsy 
one to handle. Consequently, when an obscure play is mentioned 
without date or authorship so that the only way to locate it is to 
plough through the chronological bibliography, or when an author 
is quoted as having said something without any reference either in 
text or bibliography as to where and when it was said,° the reader 
interested in checking up on facts is in something of a dilemma. 
Nevertheless, despite this drawback, the book serves a distinct 
purpose and will be consulted with pleasure by those interested in 
the history of French drama. 


AARON SCHAFFER. 
The University of Texas, 


1 When she says (p. 40), in speaking of le Philosophe sans le savoir, that 
“the young man’s opponent is the son of a man whom Vanderk had but 
lately befriended in a financial way,” one might wish, perhaps, that she 
had written “was in the act of befriending.” 

? Attention may be called to “légerté” (p.81), “éclat” for “ éclate” 
(p.94), “pas” for “par” (p.141), “announces” for “annonces” (p. 
144), “de Lessups ” as the name of the celebrated canal-builder (p. 156), 
“reguilt ” for “regilt” (p.65), and “ mercier” for what should evidently 
be “ mercerie” (p. 61); it might be asked whether “abolishment” (p. 58) 
is as good a word as “ abolition.” 

* Vide the mention of Fourier on p. 55. 
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Goethe-Wortschatz. Ein sprachgeschichtliches Wéorterbuch zu 
Goethe simtlichen Werken von Professor FiscHEr, Geh. 
Studienrat. Emil Rohmkopf Verlag, Leipzig, 1929. xi, 905 
pages; cloth, 24 RM. 


We have several Shakespeare and Dickens-dictionaries, also ex- 
cellent Luther-dictionaries. A Goethe-dictionary has been lacking 
foralong time. Professor Fischer who spent many years compiling 
this historical-philological dictionary for Goethe’s entire works, has 
accomplished a monumental task most successfully. This Goethe- 
lexicon fills a real gap. It is a counterpart to Kellner’s Shake- 
speare-Worterbuch. In some respects it perhaps excells it. It is 
a most eloquent tribute to the author’s thoroughness and scholarship 
and to the enterprising spirit of the publisher, who brought out 
this beautiful book “ without support from any. one, thinking that 
a good piece of work would pay for itself.” 

This Goethe-dictionary is in the main based upon the Weimar 
edition Goethe. Other editions have also been used, such as the 
Jubiliumsausgabe by Edward v. d. Hellen and the edition of Heine- 
mann. All quotations are arranged, however, in such a way that 
they can be found without difficulty also in the more recent editions 
of Goethe’s works. Special care is shown in the definition of words. 

In the preface to the first part of the strictly alphabetically 
arranged Wortschatz the author gives a more detailed information 
regarding contents and use of the dictionary. The second part of 
the work contains the Fremdworterbuch and naturally is consider- 
ably smaller in size than the first part. And yet the 117 pages of 
foreign words recorded here as used by Goethe, our greatest master 
of the German language, can not help but strike us as a rather 
formidable list and even arouse astonishment. But as the editor 
points out we must consider the time in which Goethe lived. More- 
over, it is well known that Goethe did not hesitate to use a foreign 
word, if he could not find a proper German word expressing the 
idea he meant to convey. In his poetic works Goethe gradually 
eliminated numerous foreign words or at least approved of their 
elimination whenever his linguistic advisers suggested it. 

All in all Fischer’s work merits the highest praise and no doubt 
it will have a wide circulation. It is a most welcome gift for 
every Goethe-student. 

F. G. G. Scumint. 


University of Oregon. 
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Thomas Hardy as Man, Writer, and Philosopher: an Apprecia- 
tion with a Swedish Hardy Bibliography. By R. E. Zacurisson. 
Uppsala, Almquist and Wiksells, 1928. Pp. 25. Kr. 1:75. A 
sympathetic yet judicious appreciation, which adds little, if any- 
thing, to our knowledge of Hardy, but which is acceptable as a 
Swedish confirmation of Anglo-American judgments. The author 
long ago strove to secure the Nobel Prize for Hardy. He empha- 
sizes two opinions: (1) that Hardy’s sadness was too personal and 
too early to be influenced by Schopenhauer; and (2) that his 
humanitarian pity is even more characteristic of him than his 
sadness. The bibliography lists the best Swedish criticisms as well 
as the Swedish translations. 


ERNEST BERNBAUM. 


Havelok, herausgegeben von F. HottHAusEN. Dritte verbesserte 
Auflage. Heidelberg, Winter, 1928. Pp. xvi+140. M. 2.80. 
The new edition of Holthausen’s Havelok contains six pages of 
nachtraige which serve to bring the edition up to date. Otherwise 
it is practically the same as the second edition of 1910. The editor 
ought to have mentioned Mrs. Loomis’s discussion of the tale in 
her valuable book Mediaeval Romance in England. 


K. M. 


An Appreciation of Colley Cibber, Actor and Dramatist, together 
with a Reprint of his Play, “ The Careless Husband.” By D. M. E. 
HaspeMa. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1928. Pp. 190. The stric- 
tures on Cibber of Pope, Dennis, and Dr. Johnson have proved 
quite as damaging and almost as unfair as those of Dryden on 
Thomas Shadwell. This study is “the outgrowth of a desire to 
claim for Colley Cibber a rather higher place . . . than has been 
allotted to him.” Dr. Habbema’s points have been made before 
by Professors Bernbaum, Croissant, and Nicoll, and are generally 
accepted by scholars, although, one must concede, it is still possible 
for a reviewer in the American Mercury (February, 1929) to refer 
to Cibber as a “ fourth-rater.” His odes are certainly not defensible, 
but the most casual reading of The Careless Husband, She Would 
and She Would Not, and the Apology, should be enough to convince 
even a journalist that Pope’s splenetic charge of dullness is absurd. 
Dr. Habbema’s text of The Careless Husband follows the Bodleian 
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copy of the first edition (1705), and gives variant readings from 
five other early editions. 


H. 8. 


Sir Joseph Banks and Iceland. By Hautipér HERMANNSSON. 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York, 1928 (Islandica, 
vol. xvi11). To the writer, Sir Joseph Banks is more familiar 
as the naturalist who accompanied Captain James Cook on his 
first journey around the globe. In the publication in hand, 
Hermannsson elaborates the réle played by Sir Joseph in bringing 
Iceland nearer to the civilization, and into the ken, of England 
through his expedition in 1772—a journey, by the way, which 
Samuel Johnson had at one time contemplated seriously. What 
the famous Doctor might have accomplished by his pen, the younger 
member of the Club, and later lifelong President of the Royal 
Society, did by the charm of his personality and his constant and 
active interest in ‘our little island’ (as he once affectionately 
styled Iceland) ; though unfortunately he published nothing, and 
his notes have disappeared. 

As Hermannsson points out, Sir Joseph was the first non-Scandi- 
navian of note who for scientific purposes visited the country. 
His journey was about contemporary with the most critical period 
of Icelandic history, when the island was being rapidly depopu- 
lated through volcanic catastrophes, cold summers, and, most of all, 
by the disastrous trade restrictions imposed by Denmark. Sir 
Joseph’s sympathies were quickly won by the generally diffused 
intelligence and the honesty of the inhabitants, but he noted also 
their discouragement, sadness, and lack of ‘ sagacity.’ He busied 
himself with plans for the amelioration of their fate. It is interest- 
ing to speculate, as does Hermannsson, what consequences the 
annexation to England, favored by many Icelanders, and seriously 
advocated by Sir Joseph during the Napoleonic wars, might have 
had on their economic and cultural development, and on Scandi- 
navian studies. 

The story of Banks’ connection with Iceland is documented, 
rather too fully, with letters and official documents, and illustrated 
handsomely with 24 full-page collotypes of drawings and water- 
colors of scenes, buildings, and costumes by the artists who accom- 
panied the expedition. The three portraits of Sir Joseph himself— 
one by Reynolds—show a most sympathetic, handsome countenance 
dominated by large black eyes. After looking at these likenesses 
one is ready to understand Napoleon’s bon mot that Sir Joseph 
was so popular in France that his name would have been a passport. 


L, M. HOLLANDER. 
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Sir Joseph Banks and Iceland. By Hatipér HERMANNSSON. 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York, 1928 (Islandica, 
vol. xviit). To the writer, Sir Joseph Banks is more familiar 
as the naturalist who accompanied Captain James Cook on his 
first journey around the globe. In the publication in hand, 
Hermannsson elaborates the réle played by Sir Joseph in bringing 
Iceland nearer to the civilization, and into the ken, of England 
through his expedition in 1772—a journey, by the way, which 
Samuel Johnson had at one time contemplated seriously. What 
the famous Doctor might have accomplished by his pen, the younger 
member of the Club, and later lifelong President of the Royal 
Society, did by the charm of his personality and his constant and 
active interest in ‘our little island’ (as he once affectionately 
styled Iceland) ; though unfortunately he published nothing, and 
his notes have disappeared. 

As Hermannsson points out, Sir Joseph was the first non-Scandi- 
navian of note who for scientific purposes visited the country. 
His journey was about contemporary with the most critical period 
of Icelandic history, when the island was being rapidly depopu- 
lated through volcanic catastrophes, cold summers, and, most of all, 
by the disastrous trade restrictions imposed by Denmark. Sir 
Joseph’s sympathies were quickly won by the generally diffused 
intelligence and the honesty of the inhabitants, but he noted also 
their discouragement, sadness, and lack of ‘ sagacity.’ He busied 
himself with plans for the ameiioration of their fate. It is interest- 
ing to speculate, as does Hermannsson, what consequences the 
annexation to England, favored by many Icelanders, and seriously 
advocated by Sir Joseph during the Napoleonic wars, might have 
had on their economic and cultural development, and on Scandi- 
navian studies. 

The story of Banks’ connection with Iceland is documented, 
rather too fully, with letters and official documents, and illustrated 
handsomely with 24 full-page collotypes of drawings and water- 
colors of scenes, buildings, and costumes by the artists who accom- 
panied the expedition. The three portraits of Sir Joseph himself— 
one by Reynolds—show a most sympathetic, handsome countenance 
dominated by large black eyes. After looking at these likenesses 
one is ready to understand Napoleon’s bon mot that Sir Joseph 
was so popular in France that his name would have been a passport. 


L, M. HOLLANDER. 
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Vie politique de Victor Hugo. By PIERRE DE LACRETELLE. 
Paris, Hachette, 1928. Pp. 252. This is a capital book, and 
indeed it is interesting to note that the author (do not confuse 
with the novelist, Jacques de Lacretelle) so far, is known as a 
critic only by one volume, Origines et Jeunesse de Lamartine. 

After a very careful study of the documents of the case, especially 
newspaper files, the author gives a most searching history of the 
political career of Hugo. Students will be dumfounded when they 
come to realize how much time the author of Les Misérables and 
of the Légende des siécles devoted to political activities. One 
does not see how it was possible to crowd in that work besides the 
enormous amount represented by literature. The center of interest 
in that political career, which most Hugo students (following 
Biré) had placed in Hugo’s transferring his sympathies from tradi- 
tionalism to free-thinking in politics as in philosophy, and in his 
change from an anti-Napoleonist into one of the creators of the 
Napoleonic legend, is shifted entirely and put between the years 
1830 to 1852. There is a very melancholy side to the book, the 
tale of the unceasing blunders of Hugo, originating in his remark- 
able refusal to consider realities as factors to be dealt with; for, 
most of his failures to realize his political ambitions have no other 
cause. Lacretelle conceals none of these mistakes; he proves even 
very severe in his appreciations, most of the time; but of course 
he has facts that support his indictments. On the other hand, 
the reader must not allow himself to be misled by strong expres- 
sions isolated from the context, as when the “ orgueil surhumain ” 
is given as the chief cause of failure. As one reads on, one under- 
stands more and more that we are miles away from that spirit 
of muckraking that some “very superior” professors and critics 
have adopted in dealing with Hugo—and which succeeds so well 
in undergraduate classes. The author of this book, on account 
of the good that Hugo often meant to do and might have done, 
deplores the bad features and the awkwardnesses of the poet. 
After all, when Hugo dreams one after the other of “1a république 
sans républicains, empire sans empereur, Dieu sans Eglise, le 
Parlement sans partis, l’Idée dépouillée de toutes ses conséquences ” 
. . . they are the “ petits cétés d’une vraie grandeur.” The last 
chapter “Le verdict populaire” ends thus: 


Devant cette pompe inouie [des funérailles] le monde aurait pu croire 
que le fondateur de la république francaise venait de disparattre. C’était 
le XIXe siécle qui entrait dans l’histoire avec celui qui fut l’écho sonore 
de ses enthousiasmes et de ses passions. 

ALBERT SCHINZ. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Aronstein, Philipp—Das englische Renais- 
sance Drama. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1929. Pp. x + 336. M. 14. 


Blanks, Anthony Faulkner (ed.).—Essay 
Backgrounds for Writing and Speaking. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1929. Pp. xiii + 378. 


Callaway, Morgan, Jr.—Recent Works in 
the Field of English Linguistics, 1921-1927 
(Studies in English, No. 8). Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1928. Pp. 5-41. 


De Witt, M. E.—Practical Material for 
the Improvement of General and Lyrical 
— and Voice. 1927. 17 mimeographed 
sheets. 


Flitcroft, John E—The Novelist of Ver- 
mont, a Biographical and Critical Study of 
Daniel Pierce Thompson. MHarvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp. xxiv + 329. $3.50. 


Goodman, Henry.—Creating the Short 
Story, A Symposium-Anthology. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1929. Pp. xiii + 508. 
$2.25. [Contemporary short story writers 
on their art with characteristic stories. ] 


Jessup, Alexander (ed.).—Representative 
Modern Short Stories. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1929. Pp. xiv-+ 950. $5.00. [1819- 
1926, with useful lists of Representative 
Short Stories—American, English, French, 
Russian, German; large type.] 


Kurath, H.— American Pronunciation; 
Barnes, Matthew.—Words from the French, 
-E, Bridges, Robert.—Pronunciation of 
Clothes, ete. (S. P. E. Tract. No. XXX). 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. 
Pp. 279-309. 2s. 6d. 


Kurtz, Benjamin P.—Gifer the Worm, an 
Essay toward the History of an Idea (U. 
of Cal. Publications in English, Vol. 1, No. 
2). U. of Cal. Press, 1929. Pp. 235-261. 
$0.30. 

Magoun, Francis Peabody, Jr. (ed.).— 
The Gests of King Alexander of Macedon, 

arvard University Press, 1929. . 

261. $3.50. 

Marsh, George L. (ed.).—Poetry and 
= Hamilton Reynolds. New 

Oxford University Press, 1928. 
196. $1.25. 
John A.—Persuasive Speaking. 
oon York: Scribner’s, 1929. Pp, xviii + 


McMaster, Helen Neill—Margaret Fuller 
as a Literary Critic (University of Buffalo 


Studies, Monographs in English, No. 1). 
University of Buffalo, 1928. Pp. 35-100. 

Pienaar, W. J. B.—English Influences in 
Dutch Literature and Justus Van Effen as 
Intermediary, an Aspect of Eighteenth 
Century Achievement. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. Pp. x+ 260. 15s. 

Read, Herbert (ed.).—A Sentimental 
Journey by Laurence Sterne. London: 
Scholartis Press, 1929. Pp. xliv + 230. 
7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, William.—Twelth Night, a 
Facsimile of the First Folio Text. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1928. 
Pp. ii + 255—275 + ii. $2.00. 

Thaler, Alwin.—Shakespeare’s Silences. 
Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. x+ 
279. $3.50. 

University of Texas Bulletin—No. 2826, 
Studies in English, No. 8. Austin: U. of 
Texas Press, 1928. Pp. 128. 

Weseen, Maurice H.—Crowell’s Dictionary 
of English Grammar and Handbook of 
American Usage. New York: Crowell, 1928. 
Pp. x + 703. $4.50. 


GERMAN 


Becker, Nikolaus Paul.—Die Schiiden der 
deutschen Zeitungssprache, ihre Ursachen 
und ihre Heilung. Berlin: Deutscher Sprach- 
verein [1928]. 127 pp. M. 2. 

Berger, Arnold E—tLessings geistesge- 
schichtliche Stellung. Darmstadt: E. Hof- 
mann & Co., 1929. 45 pp. M. 1.50. 

Fiedler, H. G—German Short Stories, 
selected and annotated. With Vocabulary 
by H. E. Fiedler. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1928. 134 pp. $1.00. 

Geisberg, Max.—Hans Sachs. Des Dichters 
107 originale Holzschnittbilderbogen. 200 
Faksimile-Wiedergaben, davon 20 hand- 
koloriert. 4 Bde. Miinchen: Hugo Schmidt 
[1928]. 50,5 40cm. M. 640. 

Hinz, Stella M.—Goethe’s Lyric Poems in 
English Translation after 1860 [Univ. of 
Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit. No. 26]. 
Madison: 1928. 303 pp. 

Holsten, Robert.—Sprachgrenzen im pom- 
merschen Plattdeutsch. [Form u. Geist, 
7 8]. Leipzig: Eichblatt, 1928. 73 pp. 

5. 

Kemmerich, Gustav.—Paul Heyse als 
Romanschriftsteller [Forschungen zur 
Literatur-, Theater- und Zeitungswissen- 
schaft. Bd. 5]. Oldenburg: Schulzesche 
Hofbuchdruckerei, 1928. iv, 94 pp. M. 4. 

Kochs, Theodor.—Das deutsche geistliche 
Tagelied. [Forschungen u. Funde. H. 22]. 
(Diss. Miinster, 1927). Miinster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1928. vi, 127 pp. M. 5.55. 
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Knevels, Wilh.—Fritz Philippi als religidser 
Dichter. Leipzig: A. Klein, 1929. 98 pp. 
M. 2. 

Lensner, Herman J.—Neuer praktischer 
Lehrgang der deutschen Sprache fiir 


Anfinger. New York: Holt [1928]. _liii, 
355 pp. $1.60. 
Mann, Georg.—Lessings Pidagogik. 


[Friedr. Mann’s piidag. Magazin. H. 100]. 
Langensalza: H. Beyer & Séhne, 1929. 70 pp. 
M. 1.60. 

Martin, Bernhard.—Bibliographie zur deut- 
schen Mundartenforschung und -dichtung 
in den Jahren 1921-26 (mit Nachtriigen zu 
friiheren Jahren). [Teuthonista, Beiheft 2]. 
Bonn: F. Klopp, 1929. vii, 206 pp. M. 21. 


May, Kurt.—Das Weltbild in Gellert Dich- 
tung [Deutsche Forschungen. H, 21]. (Hab.- 
Schrift Erlangen, 1925). Frankfurt a. M.: 
Diesterweg, 1928. vii, 170 pp. M. 7.20. 


Pini, Gerhard.—Die Lessingstadt Wolfen- 
biittel und ihre Dichter Lessing, Raabe, 
Busch. Wolfenbiittel: Heckner, 1929. vii, 
111 pp. M. 3. 


Platter, Thomas, der Jiingere.—Thomas 
Platters des Jiingeren Englandfahrt im 
Jahre 1599. Nach der Hs. d. Sffentl. Biblio- 
thek d. Univ. Basel hrsg. von Hans Hecht. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. xl, 181 pp. M. 8. 


Pope, Paul R.—German for Beginners. 
New York: Holt [1929]. xi, 306 pp. $1.56. 
Singer, Samuel.—Schweizerdeutsch. [Die 
Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben, Bd. 58]. 


Frauenfeld: Huber & Co. [1928]. 146 pp. 
M. 2.40. 


Scherer, Wilhelm, u. Walzel, Oskar.— 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Mit 
Bibliographie von Jos. Kérner. 4. Aufl. 
Berlin: Askanischer Verlag, 1928. xvi, 
942 pp. M. 17.50. 


Schroder, Franz R—Altgermanische Kul- 
turprobleme [Triibners philologische Biblio- 
thek 11]. Berlin: W. de Gruyter & Co., 
1929. 151 pp. M. 6. 

Schulze, Johannes.—Lessings Glaube. 
Dresden: Wilh. u. Bertha v. Baensch-Stif- 
tung [1929]. 60 pp. M. 2. 


Verschoor, Andries D.—Die iltere deut- 
sche Romantik und die Nationalidee (Gron- 
ingen Diss. 1928). Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris, 1928. xii, 150 pp., Fl. 3.25. 


Unikower, H.—Der Rhythmus im deut- 
schen Wort. Eine naturgemisse Begriindung 
der deutschen Rechtschreibung. ([Stutt- 
gart:] A. Bonz & Co., 1929. 34 pp. 80 Pf. 

Waas, Christian—Siegfried Schmid aus 
Friedberg in der Wetterau, der Freund 
Hélderlins (1774-1859). [Hessische Volks- 
biicher. 66-69.] Darmstadt: H. L. Schlapp, 
1928. vi, 309 pp. M. 3.50. 


FRENCH 


Anders, 0.—Die Poésie ies humbles in 
der franz. Literatur. Diss. Breslau, 1928, 
Partial reprint of pp. 102-121. 


Becker, P. A—Aus Frankreichs Frii- 
renaissance. Kritische Skizzen. Leipzig: 
Sachsische Forschunginstitute, 1928. 208 
pp- M. 12. 

Benedeit.—The Voyage of St. Brendan, 
ed. E. G. R. Waters. Oaford: Clarendon 
Press, 1928. ccii+ 212 pp. 21s. 


Corneille—Polyeucte, Martyr, ed. W. P. 
Graham. New York: Bruce Pub. Co., 1929. 
205 pp. 

Daudet, A.—Tartarin de Tarascon, ed. R. 
L. Hawkins. Boston: Heath, 1928. vii+ 
184 pp. 

Doutrepont, J.—Types populaires dans la 
litt. fr. 2e p. Paris: Champion, 1928. 658 
pp. Fr. 75. 

Dumas.—Le comte de Monte-Cristo, new 
ed. by Brandon and Skinner. New York: 
Holt, 1928. vii+ 291 pp. $1.12. 

Le vicomte de Braguelonne, ed. T. 
E. Hamilton. New York: Holt, 1929. xxiii 
+ 398 pp. $1.12. 

Gennrich, F.—Rondeaux, virelais u. Bella- 
den. Aus dem Ende des XII., des XIII. u. 
dem ersten Drittel des XIV. Jahrhunderts. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. xvi-+ 352 pp. 
M. 26. 

Gétze, A—Ein fremder Gast. Frau von 
Staél] in Deutschland, 1803-04. Jena: 
Frommannsche Buchh., 1928. ix + 176 pp. 
M. 3.50. 

Haust, J.—Le dialecte wallon de Lidge. 
Liege: Vaillant-Carmanne, 1928. xvit+ 
352 pp. 

Hoffrichter, L.—Die altesten franz. Bear- 
beitungen der Melusinensage. Halle: Nie 
meyer, 1928. xi+ 128 pp. M.8. 

Huguet, E.—Dict. de la langue fr. du 
Fascicules 9, 10 
Paris: Champion, 1928. Pp. 561-720. 

Justus, H.—Das Meer bei Chateaubriand. 
Diss. Giessen, 1928. 35 pp. 


Kajava, 0.—Etudes sur deux poémes fr. 
relatifs 4 ’abbaye de Fécamp. Diss. Helsing- 
fors: 1928. 157 pp. 

Kaunert, H.—Bedeutungen u. Verwendung 
des altfranz. Verbums pooir. Diss. Jena: 
1928. 45 pp. 

Keller, 0.—La Flexion du verbe dans le 
patois genevois. Geneva: Olschki, 1928. 
xxviii + 216 pp. Fr. 40. 

Kroll, H.—Studien iiber den Versaufbau 
in “Les Stances” von J. Moréas. Diss. 
Kénigsberg: 1928. 77 pp. 
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Lancaster, H. C.—A History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century. Part I: The Pre-Classical Period 
(1610-34). Two vols. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1929. 785 pp. $10. 


Liuzzi, F.—A. Rimbaud, Rome: Formig- 
gini, 1928. 72 pp. L. 5. 

Lugiato, L.—Pazzi, squilibrati e delin- 
quenti nelle opere dei letterati. II. E. Zola. 
Bergamo: Conti, 1927. 303 pp. L. 15. 

Maresca, A.—S. Mallarmé, poeta situbo- 
lista. Rome: Tip. del Littorio, 1928. 118 
pp. L. 5. 

Martin, H. G.—Fénelon en Hollande. 
Diss. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1928. 


Mercier, L. J. A.—French pronunciation 
and diction. New York: Silver, Burdett, 
1929. xii + 156 pp. 

Mossner, W.—Die Uebersetzungsweise des 
N. Perrot d’Ablancourt u. ihre Einwirkung 
auf Vaugelas. Diss. Erlangen: 1928. 98 pp. 


Niederstenbruch, A~—Das Verhiltnis von 
Passiv u. passivisch gebrauchtem Reflexiv 
im Franz. Diss. Bonn: 1928. 66 pp. 

Palmarocchi, R.—Letteratura francese 
contemporanea. Rome: La Voce, 1927. vi + 
325 pp. L. 15. 


Racine—Esther and Athalie, ed. J. D. 
Bruner. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1929. 
278 pp. $1.50. 

Royce, W. H.—A Balzac Bibliography, 
with introd. by E. P. Dargan. Chicago: 
U. of Chicago Press. xvii + 464 pp. U. of 
C. Studies in Balzac. $5. 

Schmidt, K.—Rabelais als Arzt in seinem 
Roman. Diss. Greifswald: 1928, 34 pp- 


_ Stohr, H. J.—Zur Syntax des Ostburgund- 
ischen. Diss. Frankfurt: 1928. 91 pp- 

Thomov, T, S.—Etude sur la langue et le 
style de V. Hugo dans la Légende des sitcles. 
Sofia: Annuaire de l’Université, 1928, 228 
pp. 

Titchener, F. H.—L’école auvergnate, 
étude sur la renaissance méridionale dans 


le cantal. Harvard diss. Préface de J. 
Anglade. Paris: Champion, 1928. xiv + 
109 pp. 


Wilson, N. S—The Fr. Classic Age from 
Malherbe to Massillon. London: Hachette, 
1928. 5s, 6d. 

ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia. 
Testo critieo per cura di G. Vandelli. Fi- 
renze: F. Le Monnier, 1928. xxxi + 549 pp. 

Bucci, G.—Appunti leopardiani. Arezzo: 
ee it. contemporanea, 1928. 36 pp. 


Caligaris, A—L’uomo Ugo Foscolo. Confe- 
Tenza. Canti: Tip. Molteni, 1928. 12 pp. 


Carinci, N.—Francesca da Rimini nel po- 
ema dantesco e nella tragedia dannunziana. 
Terza conferenza in onore della citta di 
Chiavari (Soc. economica di Chiavari). 
Chiavari: L. Colombo, 1928. 56 pp. 


Cesari, A—Gest Cristo redentore. Ser- 
moni inediti o sparsi, con note e proemio 
di G. Guidetti. Volume unico. Reggio 
d@’Emilia: Collezione storico-letteraria, tip. 
edit. Guidetti, 1928. xxiv + 368 pp. L. 12. 
(Opere minori, vol. XII.) 

D’Amato, A.—Folklore irpino. Catania: 
Libr. Tirelli di F. Guaitolini, 1926. 73 pp. 

D’Azeglio, Massimo.—Niccold de’ Lapi 
ovvero I palleschi e i piagnoni. Firenze: 
A. Salani, 1928. 611 pp. L. 5. (Collezione 
Salani; romanzi, no. 112.) 


Foscolo, Ugo.—Le ultime lettere di J. 
Ortis. Sonetti, odi, carmi; a cura di M. 
Scherillo. Edizione minuscola nel primo 
centenario della morte. Milano: U. Hoepli, 
1927. xlvi + 352 pp. L. 12. 


Gardenghi, Teresa (Tea).—Il poeta delle 
Grazie. Conferenza. Firenze: Tip. “La 
Poligrafica,” 1928. 23 pp. 


Gravelli, A—I canti) della rivoluzione. 
Roma: Ist. edit. giovanile, 1928. 147 pp. 
L. 10. 


Guerrieri, Guerriera.— Francesco Bene- 
detti da Cortona. Un poeta tragico e lirico 
del secolo XIX. Sofferenze e martirio per 
un ideale purissimo di patria. Auspicata 
riforma del teatro italiano. Napoli: F. 
Bideri, 1927. 159 pp. L. 20. 

Jacopone da Todi.—I canti, a cura di M. 
Fioroni. Todi: Casa edit. “ Atandr,” 1928. 
149 pp. L. 6. (Biblioteca umbra, no. 11.) 


Leopardi, Giacomo. —Canti; con l’inter- 
pretazione di G. De Robertis. Firenze: F. 
Le Monnier, 1927. xxvii + 382 pp. L. 16. 


Machiavelli, Niccolé.—Il principe. Con 
introduzione e note di G. Sborselli. Lanciano: 
G. Carabba, 1928. xx+134 pp. L. 5. 
(Serittori italiani e stranieri; politica, no. 
279.) 

Monti, Vincenzo.—Epistola con commento 
e note di G. Serafino. Torino: Ediz. 
“L’Impronta,” 1927. 88 pp. L. 6. 

Passerini, G. L.—I] vocabolario Dannun- 


ziano. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1928. vii 
+971 pp. L. 32. 


Patrizi, M. L.—Due poeti minori della 
citta e del secolo di Leopardi. Rilievi 
psicologici e ricordi. I, Il poeta rustico: 
A. Mazzagalli. II, Il virgiliano classico: 
L. Pieretti. Recanati: Tip. Simboli, 1928. 
46 pp. 

Pavia, L.—Sulla parlata milanese e suoi 
connessi. Nuovi studf fonico-grafici, filo- 
logici, storici, comparativi. Studt filologico- 
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storico-dialettali. Bergamo: Tip. dell’Orfa- 
notrofio maschile, 1928. xvi-+ 456 pp. 
L. 75. 


Pirona, G. A.—Vocabulario friulano. Pub- 
blicato sotto gli auspici della Societa filo- 
logica friulana, a cura di E. Carletti e 
G. B. Corgnali, con prefazione di U. Pellis. 
Dispense 1-2. Udine: Tip. ed. A. Bosetti, 
1928. 32 pp. L. 1.50 each. 


Rho, E.—Poeti maggiori del Quattrocento: 


Poliziano, Medici, Pulci, Boiardo. Passi 
scelti, annotati e commentati da —. Fi- 
renze: A. Vallecchi, 1928. x-+ 341 pp. 


L. 15. (Classici italiani commentati.) 


Ridella, F.—Leopardiana. Vol. I: Leopardi 
e Giordani. Nuovi studi critico-biografici, 
con molti documenti inediti. Torino: Soc. 
edit. Internazionale, 1928. xii + 364 bis. 
L. 14. 

Ruberti, G.— Storia del teatro contem- 
poraneo. Seconda ristampa interamente 
rifatta ed aggiornata. Vol. I, II, e III. 
Bologna-Rocca 8. Casciano: L. Cappelli, 
1928. 3 vols., 335, 341-702, 709-1105 pp. 
L. 45. 

Sandulli, A.—Plagio letterario e parodia. 
Napoli: Ediz. del giornale “ La toga,” 1928. 
118 pp. L. 6. 

Sarno, A.—Filosofia poetica. Napoli: G. 
Sarno, 1928. 60 pp. 

Scarlata, G.—La tetralogia politica d’Al- 
fieri. Palermo: Priulla, 1928. 108 pp. 
L. 7. (Cultura; studi critici, no. 8.) 

Sicardi, E.—La lingua italiana in Dante. 
Con introduzione di F. Orestano. Roma: 
Casa edit. “ Optima,” 1928. 113 pp. L. 10. 

Telesio, Antonio.— Poesie. Traduzioni 
dal latino di Virginia Monzini. Alessandria: 
Tip. ist. Sordomuti, 1928. xv pp. 

Torrioli, A.—Publio Gregorio Tifernate. 
Urbino: Tip. N. Arduini, 1927. ii + 65 pp. 

Valli, F.—La canzone del Leopardi “A 


Silvia.” Saggio estetico. Faenza: Stab. 
graf. F. Lega, 1928. 19 pp. L. 3. 
SPANISH 


Baroja, P.—Humano enigma. Madrid: 
Caro Raggio, 1929. 328 pp. 5 ptas. 

——La senda dolorosa. Madrid: Caro 
Raggio, 1929. 350 pp. 5 ptas. 

Beltran, 0. R.—El amor en las comedias. 
Buenos Aires: Cabaut y Cfa., [1928]. 23 pp. 

Blézquez, A.—La Mancha en tiempos de 
Cervantes. Escorial: Imp. del Real Monas- 
terio, 1928. 43 pp. 

Capdevila, A—El gitano y su leyenda. 
Buenos Aires: Cabaut y Cfa., [1928]. 182 pp. 

Cervantes.—Don Kichote de la Mantzscha, 
das ist: Juncker Harnisch auss Fleckenland. 


Auss Hispanischer Spraach in hochteutschs 
obersetzt. Frankfurt: Gétzen, 1648. 424 pp, 


——The Spanish Lady and two othe 
stories translated from the original 
James Mabbe, 1640. London: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1928. 197 pp. 

Chias Pano, M.—El Afio Académico 
Cultural. Anuario informativo ilustradg 
de la vida artistica, cientifica y literaria de 
Espafia. Madrid: Alpha, 1927. 158 pp. 

Costa Alvarez, A.—El Castellano en Ig 
Argentina. La Plata: Tall. Escuelas Sag 
Vicente Paul, 1928. 350 pp. 

Cotarelo y Valledor, A—Blas6n Galaico, 
Contribucién al estudio de la Herdldics 
Gallega. La Corufia: Lit. e Imp. Roel, 
1928. 42 pp. 

Dihigo, J. M.—Léxico cubano. Contri- 
buci6n al estudio de las voces que lo forman, 
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Neuer praktischer Lehrgang der deutschen 
Sprache fur Anfanger 


By HERMAN J. LENSNER 
Glenville High School, Cleveland 


A direct method beginning book for young students, offer- 
ing material for three terms and the study of Immensee. 
The grammar is introduced inductively and naturally; the 
tables and formal declensions are given later, after the 
student has become familiar with the forms and their use, 
for review and expansion. The reading texts from which 
the grammar is developed deal with daily life, and employ 
a practical vocabulary. Simple idioms in common use are 
presented from the first day on. The volume is illustrated. 


Some Comments 


“T like especially the reading material at the close of the book with 
the short accounts of the principal German cities, the political states 
of Germany before and after the war, the lists of related words, the 
word formations, the poems and songs, and the illustrative material. 
. . .« The book ought to be an excellent text for high schools.” 


—EizaBetH Rosssperc, Milwaukee-Downer College. 


“T like this text for the following reasons: Its comprehensive 
vocabulary of everyday words; its German Lesestiicke which concern 
themselves with the comings and goings of a pupil’s daily life; the 
clear and gradual presentation of the grammar in not too difficult 
German ; the comparative completeness of both grammar and vocabu- 
lary which make another text unnecessary as a supplement.” 

—KATHERINE GeicER, Shaker Heights High School, Cleveland. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 
1 Park Avenue New York City 
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Geath’'s Modern Language Series 


DE FLERS AND DE CAILLAVET 


PRIMEROSE 
Edited by DR. ALEXANDER GREEN and DR. S. A. RHODES 


HEN the popular French stage of the past twenty-five years is appraised 

in the perspective, de Flers and de Caillavet will stand out as perhaps 
the most imposing, as well as the most tyyical, among contemporary comic 
playwrights. It is a happy coincidence that Primerose is one of their plays 
which is adapted for both reading and acting. It is good literature and 
diverting comedy. Competent critics have held that de Flers and de Caillavet 
wrote, in general, in a style infinitely better than that of Scribe. 


Heath’s Contemporary French Series No. 8 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 


Modern 
French 
Writers 


By CHARLES HUGUENIN, Head of the Department of French, 
Wadleigh High School, New York 


The extracts in this volume are from the works of Taine, Flaubert, 
Zola, Bourget, Lemaitre, Loti, France Gyp, and other writers who 
are significant in the important literary movements of the last half 
of the nineteenth century. Whey have been carefully chosen as 
representative of their authors in subject, form, ideas, and style. 
Edited with Introduction, Biographies, and Vocabulary. 0.92, 
subject to discount. 


Boston Ginn and Company ‘New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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